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Why work for peanuts 
when you can sell them? 




Starting your own business is one way to guarantee 
yoursell a job this summer. 

li you’re a lull-time student returning to school this 
lall and legally entitled to work in Canada, Challenge '92, 
the government ol Canada’s summer employment program 
lor students, is ollering loans of up to $3,000 to help 
you start a business. 

Details are available at anv branch ol the Tederal 
business Development bank, Canada Hmplovment 



Centres, Canada Employment Centres lor Students, any 
branch of the Royal bank ol'Canada or the National bank 
ol Canada. 

just come to us with your idea, and we’ll see what 
we can do about putting you to work lor someone vou 
really like. You. 

Call toll-free /^ / 

1 800 361 2126 . ( yc 



et Stil* tof Vowitt UtAiiK* d El«l a ta Jeunatia 



Fadtral Butinati Banqua fadarala 
Davalopmant Bank da davaioppamant 



I NATIONAL BANQUE 

I BANK NATIONALE 



ROYAL BANK 
BANQUE ROYALE 



EVENTS 



Caribbean Sludenis' Society presents a 
Caribbean Day in the Alley, all day, Union 
Building. 

Hillel Sludenis’ Society presen ts Dr. Gerald 
Schfoeder on “The Origins ol Humanity: Rec- 
onciling Genesis and Darwin." Hillel House, 
3460 Slanley Slreel. 13h. Info: 845-9171. 

McGill International Socialists meet on 
"The Fight against Fascism in France: lessons 
lor the Left in Canada." Union 435, 19h30. 

Native Awareness Week hosts Alanis 
Obansawin presenting her film, "No Address" 
foloowed by a discussion 



Ginada 



LSAT 

Training Centre 
Montreal • Toronto 



• excellent Instructors 

• small classes 
•affordable tuition 

(514) 345-7787 

in Toronto: (416) 971 >8610 



MADE rO MEASURE 

SHtRTS 

2FOR 1 
(Pay NO Tax) 
Satisfaction guaranteed 

CHEMISES miBU 

1 -A-33 Bleurx 

in Lobbx 
285-2S54 






Think on your 






Men’stLadies SIERRA LITE 
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stool sluink 
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$8099 
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Man's size: 6-13 
( 1/2 sizes) 
Nsvy/Tan 



Men's size: 7,13 
(1/2 sizes) 
Charcosl'Black 



Ladles size: 5-10 | 
(1/2 sizes) 
Kenluky/Lllac 



Men's size: 7-13 Ledlec size: 5-10 I 



Hl-Tec is the best, most comfortable footwear in the whole country. For that 
matter, it’s the best in the city, the fields, the mountains, the valley and all other 
places travelling tootsies go. Right now, you can buy a pair of Hi-Tecs and be 
really feet-smart. Hand in the coupon on this page with your purchase and you’ll 
get a free $14.99 T-Shirt to boot. 
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1430 Sle*Calherine Weti 
Montréai, OuPbec H3G 1R4 
Tel.: (514)874.1585 



908 Ste^Catherine East 
Monireal. Québec H2L 2E7 
Tel.: (514) 499-1161 



7066 St Hubert Stroul 
Monir6.ll. Québec H2S 2M9 
Tei (514)274-4414 



3131 Côte Vorlu (Pl.ico Verlu) 
Sl-Laurent. Québec H4R 1Y6 
Tel ; (514) 337-6461 



183 Hymus Blvd 

Poinle-Claue. Québec H9R 1E9 
Tel (514) 694-3422 
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“Radical gov't Good gov't” 

Concordia re-elects feminist slate 



by Tara Andresen 
and Link news staff 



ConcordiaUniversityhaselected 
a student government with an out- 
spoken feminist platform for the 
second consecutive year, 

Charlene Nero and Phil Toone 
narrowly defeated rivals Phillip 
Dalton and Debbie Lindsay by 31 
votes in their bid for the co-presi- 
dency of Concordia’s 
Undergraduate Student Association 
(CUSA). The CUSA general elec- 
tions took place last month. 

Intheirrecentelectionoimpaign, 
Nero and Toone reiterated their 
committment to helping 
disempowered students with no 
voice in management policy. In- 
cumbent co-president Nero pledged 
to facilitate the complaint mecha- 
nism in cases of racism and se.xism. 
She also promised to improve ac- 
cessibility to CUSA services and to 
increase campus wheelchair access. 

The two also plan to reorganize 
the CUSA e.xecutive in order to deal 
with women and cultural minority 
issues. Nero and Toone intend to 
create two new positions on the ex- 
ecutive: VP Women’s Issues and VP 
Cultural Communication. 

Nero said they want to eliminate 
the need for students to join a club 



in order to get any sort of represen- 
tation on campus. “Concordia is a 
majority of minorities — the ma- 
jorityofstudentsaredenied power.’’ 

The re-election of an explicitly 
feminist and progressive slate to the 
CUSA co-presidency surprised 

many observers. Last year, 
Concordia students elected Nero 
and Eleanor Brown to power with 
the campaign slogan of “Feminism 
Works.” 



Nero and Brown said the femi- 
nist approach in a student 
government makesasignificant dif- 
ference. 

“The biggest difference, I think, 
is that we actually did things rather p 
thanacceptingand perpetuatingthe 
status quo," said Brown. 

Representation has been a pri- 
mary concern for Nero and Brown. 

“People who normally wouldn’t 
bother getting involved with a frat- 
boy government in power 
recognised that we’re open to di- 
versity, and that made a lot of 
difference this year," said Brown. 

Nero cited this year’s orienta- 
tion week as an example of letting 
diverse groups organize for them- 
selves. 

“We wanted to set it up so that 
encouraged more women to take 
advantage of CUSA’s complaint 
mechanism. 



instead of one big, blow-out rock 
concert or beer bash, there were lots 
of smaller events and activities go- 
ing on," said Nero. 

Nero’sand Brown’sstrongcom- 
mitment to feminism has 



tion’s, for non-academic code of 
conduct complaints because of the 
feminist ideology we represent.” 
She said this service is important 
because the majority of non-aca- 
demic complaints made last year 



think radical government is good 
government.” 

But Nero and Toone’s radical 
stance has not been without oppo- 
sition. She said she has received 
“death threats, verbal threats, con- 
frontations in the hallways.” 




CUSA co-president Phil Toone. 



“I think a lot of women felt more 
comfortable using our advocacy 
sevice rather than the administra- 
were filed by women. ' 

Nero said they surprised most 



peopleduringtheelection campaign 
with their unabashed radical stance 
on many issues. “We’re not afraid 
•to say we’re radical and that we 
However, there have been allé- 



Immigration Canada “fixing" refugee hearings 

No justice for refugees 



gâtions of ballot box tampering in 
last month’s election. Several ballot 
counters at one poll have claimed a 
tabulation error of 1 10 votes for 
Nero and Toone may have occurred , 
placing their 31 vote victory margin 
at risk. 

According to CUSA officials, the 
election irregularity is being inves- 
tigated and the official election 
results will be announced at a CUSA 
general assembly today. 



by Karen Carstens 

Immigration Canada officials 
have been discriminating against 
certain refugees, confirming the 
suspicions of many Montréal Im- 
migration lawyers. 

“The (immigration) board is 
keepinginformation secret from the 
lawyers and the claimants,” said 
Montréal immigration lawyer 
Richard Kurland. “To put it simply, 
they’re having a party and they’re 
not inviting us.” 

The furor focuses around deci- 
sions made by the Immigration 
Refugee Board (IRB), the federal 
panel responsible for determining 
the legitimacy of refugee claimants. 
Recent evidence uncovered by 
Kurland suggests the board hasbeen 
put under pressure to produce a 
“uniform negative decision” on 
refugee claimants from countries 
such as China, Bulgaria, Nigeria, Sri 
Unka and Bangladesh. 

“1 have checked into a subterra- 
nean current of hidden 
jurisprudence,” said Kurland. 

Kurland explained that internal 
Immigration Canada documents 
contain so-called “preferred policy 
positions” on dealing with refugee 
claimants. These positions are 



taught to board members through 
briefings by experts and special 
training sessions that focus on spe- 
cific countries. 

“The whole thing is very cor- 
rupted,” said Marie Lacroix of the 
Committee to Aid Refugees, which 
has done research on rejected refu- 
geeapplicantsfrom Bangladesh.The 
committee’s findings show the re- 
jections were almost carbon copies 
of each other as if they had been pre- 
arranged decisions, said Lacroix. 

Lacroix blamed much of the 
problem on the ignorance of board 
members. 

“The board members are not all 
really qualified and should have 
more training,” she said. 

Many board members seem to 
have been appointed through pa- 
tronage and are under immense 
political pressure to conform with 
IRB policies, she said. 

According to Lacroix, unless 
board members tow the line, their 
position on the board is threatened. 
Although board members are ini- 
tially appointed for three to five 
year contracts, this is quickly al- 
tered to a one year contract. 

“This means that six months af- 
ter acceptance, the IRB evaluates 
you,” said Montreal immigration 



lawyer J ean- François Goyette. “That 
is undue pressure.” 

Lawyers throw a 
spanner 

But Kurland said the problem 
lies not only with board members 
but with Immigration officials in 
Ottawa who “want to control what 
goes into the heads of the board 
members by monopolizing the in- 
formation source.” 

He said IRB supervisors system- 
atically withhold information 
concerning the jurisprudence in 
refugee cases. 

Goyette and Kurland are both 
members of the Organization of 
Immigration Lawyers, a group 
which centralizes information on 
IRB claimant rejections in order to 
spot patterns. 

He said the lawyers intend on 
throwing a spanner into the gov- 
ernment’s works by clogging up the 
system. Lawyers will prevent 
deportations on a country-by-coun- 
try basis and use procedural tactics 
to slow up the refugee board. 

Immigration Canada spokesper- 
sons, however, tell another story. 

“The fact remains that since we 
have the new Immigration Act (in 



1 989) we have a better system than 
before,” said Richard St. Louis of 
Immigration Canada. 

“Most of our claimants are sent 
to the second level — the I RB — to 
be heard, and I believe it is fair." 

St. Louis said he did not know of 
any other country that allows refu- 
gees to apply for immigrant status. 

He said Canada’s refugee boards 
accept approximately 65 per cent of 
the cases presented, which is “the 
largest amount in the world.” 

But Kurland said the Canadian 
government’s hidden agenda may 
be to “harmonize” Canada’s accept- 
ance levels with those of Europe. 

In a press releaselast month, IRB 
head Gordon Fairweather said 

“Canada is more generous toward 
refugee claimants than any other 
country.” Fairweather said Cana- 
da’s acceptance rate last year, at full 
hearing, was69 per cent, while rates 
for other industrialized countries 
were between seven and 21 per cent. 

But Lacroix said it is difficult to 
compare refugee acceptance rates 
between twocountriesbecause situ- 
ations in each country differ. 

“The numbers are completely 
different,” she said. “Last year alone 
Canada received 30 000 applications 
while Germany received 200 000, 



EVENTS MILITE 



Can justice be Gender-Blind? 
What do you think? See for your- 
self at a panel discussion tonight. 
Panel members will include Prof. 
Mario Peluso of Concordia’s Po- 
litical Science Dept; Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women 
VP Ginette Busq^ue; Magida 
Chatila, a social worKer at Maison 
Flora Tristan and Kerry Burke, a 
member of the Women’s Legal 
Education and Action Fund 
(LEAF). 

18h in the Faculty Lounge at 
Concordia University’s Hall 
Building, Room 767. Info: 848- 
2575. 



and every system has its own proc- 

f> 

ess. 

Lacroix said Fairweather is de- 
nying that a problem exists. “Instead 
of sitting down and looking at the 
problem, he is just trying to say that 
we don’t have a problem.” 

"All he is doing is harping about 
these percentage rates and it’s so 
outrageous.” 

Kurland felt an investigation was 
the only solution. “There is a cloud 
over the board and it’s going to take 
an independent inquiry to remove 
it,” said Kurland. “This is a power 
struggle on information.” 
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In an age of frozen supermarket packages and hyper-franchised 
services, it's easy to think of food as something you slurp off a 
styrofoam plate for $5.50 a shot. But occasionally you run into 
organizations which think food can be inspiring, innovative, and a 
damn good chew. 

Student run co-operative food services have proven you can kick 
the multinationals out of your kitchen and declare cheap food the law 
of the land, without resorting to peas and hamburgers. 

btf^R l/alentm LtBar’On 



At the University ofVictoria, stu- 
dent-owned and run food services 
include a popular health-food bar, 
a pub, and a cafeteria where coffee 
goes for 30 cents a cup — if you 
bring your own mug. 

The co-op hires 175 students 
during peak periods and usually 
manages to turn a profit. 

“We think it’s important that 
students retain control over food 
services in their own building," said 
Mamie Jenson, finance director at 
the University of Victoria (UVic) 
Students’ Society. 

Jenson, who is in charge of food 
and beverage services, said the soci- 
ety’s policy against contracting out 
gave students the opportunity to 
organize boycotts, reduce dispos- 
able waste, and institute equitable 
hiring practices. 

“It’s difficult to get these things 
with an outside contractor," she 
said. 

In fact, students at UVic have 
managed to run the food service 
themselves, in some shape or form, 
for over 29 years. 

hut the present level of student 
control and involvement at UVic is 
unmatched in the rest of the coun- 
try,said Brian Webster, thestudents’ 
society general manager. 

“There are a few small opera- 
tions that are similar, but in most 
other universities food services are 
contracted out," he said. 

As well as food operations, the 
UVic students’ society runs enter- 
tainment, retail and photocopying 
services based on the same philoso- 
phies. 

Soup and sfeel 

NotonlydoestheUVicStudents’ 
Society hire students in large num- 
bers, it also has good relations with 
its employees. Wages are reason- 
ably high for service sector jobs, 
beginning at S7.18 an hour. Work 



schedules are flexible in order to 
givestudent-employees the number 
of hours they need and to 
accomodate their classes. 

And all food service workers in 
the UVic Student Union Building, 
except the five senior managers, 
belong to a United Steelworkers of 
America local. 

So far, relations between the stu- 
dents’ society and the union seem 
to have gone well. A few conflicts 
emerged during the first collective 
bargaining sessions two years ago, 
said Jenson, but she said they ex- 
pected the next session to run much 
more smoothly. 

“It’s been very positive having a 
union in the building," said 
Webster. 

He said the problems that do 
arise, often stem from the different 
interests of part and full time staff. 

I watch what I eat 

Students at UVic get a direct say 
in the operations of their co-opera- 
tive enterprise. Kach year, the 
student body elect a board of direc- 
tors which sets policy and 
procedures for the food and bever- 
age services, said Jenson. 

Day to day operations are run by 
five full-time managers and a dozen 
other full-time staff, which give the 
organization continuity. 

“We try to combine the strong 
points of grassroots organization 
and professional staff," said 
Webster. 

The staff get input from other 
students who sit on advisory com- 
mittees. 

“The process is time consuming, 
but it’s (functioned well this year," 
Jenson said. “Things workbest when 
staff and students talk, because it 
breaks down the us/them mental- 
ity." 

Students have one more chance 
toinfluencethings at a general meet- 
ing every fall. The year’s budget is 



presented at these meetings, and 
students have the opportunity to 
ask questions and suggest amend- 
ments. 

Law prices, health faad 
and green buns 

Cheap food is an official UVic 
Students’ Society policy; managers 
are instructed to keep prices below 
the downtown average. 

“The health food bar is very 
good,” said Andrew Mori, a staffer 
on the UVic student newspaper The 
Martlet. “It has has the best 
attendence and a really dedicated 
staff.” 

Jenson agreed that business at 
the outlet was booming this year, 
and said the society was scrambling 
to catch up with demand. 

But some comments about the 
cafeteria were less positive. 

“Some days it’s pretty good, but 
on others it’s really shitty," Mori 
said. “People have said they’ve seen 
buns with green mold on them. A 
lot of the workers there just don’t 
have much experience with line 
cooking.” 

“The cafeteria’s always been a 
problem," Jenson said. She blamed 
problems on the number of part- 
time employees working there and 
the lack of training. “We’re trying 
to increase training and supervising 
time.” 

Then there’s the problems of stu- 
dents getting to know the ropes and 
then leaving. But according to 
W ebster, the services have managed 
to survive and prosper despite the 
transitions. 

“If turnover was too much of a 
problem I’d leave,” he said. “As it is, 
there’s a lot of opportunity for in- 
novation and change. And there’s 
never a dull moment." 

The society has managed to stay 
in the black fairly consistently, ac- 
cording to finance director Carrie 
Hall-Jardine, although it ran a 



$160 000 deficit on a S4 million cash 
flow last year. Webster blamed the 
deficit on the recession and in- 
creased costs, including expenses 
incurred during the unionization. 

“Thedeficit was mostly incurred 
over a transition period,” Webster 
said. “We’re trying to break even 
this year, and in two or three years 
we’ll have eliminated the deficit.” 

However, even critical Martlet 
staffers said the society ran its fi- 
nances well. “We haven’t had 
financial scandals during the last 
five years," Mori said. 

Instead, Mori said he was more 
concerned over management get- 
ting too powerful. “In reality, 
managers have much more say than 
students," he commented. “Elected 
students only find out what’s going 
on in the second half of the year, 
and by then it’s too late. It’s very 
undemocratic." 

Jensondisagreed. “Management 
has to work within guidelines," she 
said. “If an elected student was un- 
interested or had no knowledge then 
managers would be left on their 
own. But so far there hasn’t been a 
concentration of power.” 

Best thing an the 
mauntain 

The services at UVic run on a 
scale much larger than anywhere 
else in Canada. But good services 
still exist on other campuses. 

At B.C.’s Simon Fraser Univer- 
sity (SHU), studentsrun a pub which 
serves alcohol, cappucini and hot 
food seven days a week. 

“We have Uvo main goals: to pro- 
vide employment for students, and 
to give the student community a 
meeting place,” said SFU pub man- 
ager Toby Alexander. 

According to Alexander, the pub 
provides 75 students with part-time 
work at $12.60 an hour during the 
school year. It hires only students 



who can demonstrate financial 
need. As at UVic, work schedules 
are arranged around students’ class 
times. 

Alexander said the pub had had 
some employee problems. “Some- 
times they’re late, or miss shifts,” he 
said. “And students tend to be in the 
clouds. We’ve had some discipli- 
nary problems." 

Management also follows UVic’s 
pattern, with an elected board and 
two full-time managers. 

“The pub’s one of the best things 
at Simon Fraser,” a bartender at the 
pub said. “It’s one of the few estab- 
lishmentsat the university that helps 
students out.” She ran off to serve a 
customer before she could give her 
name or describe her working con- 
ditions. 

SSMU caf ta ga ca-ap? 

Scott’s foods’ decision to with- 
draw from McGill cafeterias this 
spring has brought co-op cafeterias 
to the attention of several candi- 
datesfornextyear’sstudents’ society 
executive. 

Susan Nickerson, acclaimed to 
vp finance several weeks ago, 
publically supports the idea of in- 
stalling one or several co-ops in 
cafeterias controlled by Students’ 
Society. Food co-opsupportersalso 
include presidential candidates 
Jason Prince and Adam Atlas. 

Student-run and managed serv- 
ices have some precedence at 
McGill. At Thompson House, post- 
graduates run a bar serving drinks 
and sandwiches. The bar employs 
students and operates on a break- 
even basis, according to managers. 
Engineering undergraduate stu- 
dents run both an ice cream bar and 
a booming copying service. 

Co-op McGill, a co-operatively 
run computer store originally 
housed on McGill campus, has also 
proven the cooperative spirit can 
thrive at McGill. 

Students’ Society comptroller 
Jon Shiftman said a student-run 
food service at McGill would be 
possible, although he noted it would 
cut down student revenues. “We 
could have lower prices,but it would 
mean lower programming.” 

Shiftman suggested that students 
instead devote their energies to buy- 
ing food in bulk and selling it at cost 
to students who can’t afford the 
cafeteria. 

He warned that if students don’t 
get their food services working, the 
administration may swoop in. 

“McGill is beginning to 
ree.xamine the situation. There’s got 
tobe someoneat the administrative 
level who’s saying: ‘Can’t we do the 
same thing and keep the money?’” 

In fact, many Québec student 
associations have long fought to 
seize food services from adminis- 
trations. If Students’ Society can’t 
make the next step forward, it might 
just take the great step back. 

You’d have to be in bed with a 
presidential candidate not to un- 
derstand that. 
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COMMENT 



Women excluded from ivory tower 

Why do women still feel excluded at McGill? 



There are a myriad of reasons. 

Not only can women not be safe walking 
home but they are threatened in the classroom. 
Women of colour, lesbian and bisexual women 
are invisible in the education system. If we’re 
not being harassed, propositionned or conde- 
scended to, we are ignord or marginalized . The 
list goes on and on. 

We want to know why the Walk Safe Net- 
work has been built up on the backs of female 
volunteers without much adminstrative sup- 
port. Why do security guards dismiss our 
complaints or refuse to take action? 

Why do professors laugh uncontrollably 
when we demand non -sexist language? Why is 
the Pins-Parc interchange still a site of potential 
attack? Why are there so few women, particu- 
larly women of colour, in the teaching ranks? Of 
the few who do teach, why are they the last hired 



and the first fired? Why does the university 
continue to give tacit approval to fraternities 
and their discriminatorypractices?Whyarecases 
of rape, harassment and assault covered up by 
our adminstration? 

Thesequestionswillnotbegintobeanswered 
until McGill changes its whole way at looking at 
women’s participation. Affirmative action did 
not end when women were first admitted into 
McGill in 1884. We need more than just toler- 
anceofour presenceto feel apart oftheacademic 
community. 

Weneed real, sustantivechangestarting with: 

• advocacy process for survivors of sexual 
harassment to allow complaints to be filed. 

• commitment to real financial and 
adminstrative support for women’s groups on 
campus 

• a formal policy prohibiting sexist language 

•courses about women of colour, women’s 



sexualities, poor or disabled women 

•student imput into thecontent of these courses 
•McGill must make women’s safety on and off 
campus a financial and political priority. They 
must lobby and finance concrete and useful 
changes to problem areas. This doesn’t just mean 
better lighting. 

•a thorough review of the social climate of 
fraternities, combined with serious investigations 
into why so many rapes have occured at their 
parties 

Add your own suggestions and take them to 
the dean of students, the sexual harassment asses- 
sor, vp university affairs of student’s society, and 
thedirector ofphysical plant. Demand that action 
be taken, now. They don’t usually listen to stu- 
dents, but it’s worth a try. 

Carellin Brookes Kristen Hutchinson 

Susan Vivian 

— Women’s Week Coordinators — 



A LIST OF WOMEN'S 

INSIDES 



The Coloured Women’s 
Club: 

a history of activism 6 

in which Chantal Thomas re- 
counts the history of black 
women's activism in Montréal. 

Too tired to 

cdd)rate,. 7 

in which F. Pierre Jacques writes 
on how black women must cel- 
ebrate to recognize the struggles 
of today and tommorow. 



Yukon lesbian and child to be deported 




Opinion by the Gay and U’sbian 
. Alliance of the Yukon 

Anna Carrott and Andrea 
Underwood have been spouses for 
H eight years. They live outside of the 
village of Teslin in the Yukon, with 
their two children. Anna and her 
^ children are British citizens. 

Canadian-born Andrea tried to 
apply last November to sponsor her 
family for landed immigrant status. 
The federal department of immi- 
gration refused to even process the 
I application. 

They said the regulations make 
no provision for sponsoring a same- 
' sex spouse. The children were 

recently kicked out of school, de- 
spite assurances from the Yukon 
department of education that they 
are entitled to an education here. 



Annaand her children have been 
told to leave the country by early 
March. 15 year old Odin has de- 
cided to return to Great Britain 
because he cannot afford an inter- 
ruption at this crucial stage of his 
education. 

Anna and 13 year old Amalie 
wish to remain in Canada. 

The family has hired a lawyer 
and will take on the department of 
immigration in federal court. They 
wilargue that theimmigration regu- 
lations are inconsistent with Section 
15 of the Canadian Charter of Hu- 
man Rights. A similar case was 
recently launched in British Colum- 
bia. 

Protection for discrimation of 
the basis of sexual orientation is not 
explicitly included in the Charter. 



Some Canadian judges say it is im- 
plicitly included and others say it is 
not. The issue has yet to be decided 
by the Supreme Court. 

Meanwhile, the federal govern- 
ment promised in 1985 to take 
“whatever means necessary to pro- 
hibit discrimation based o nsexual 
orientation in all areas of federal 
jurisdiction.’’ 

They have yet to act on that com- 
mitment. 

The broader political and legal 
issues will not be settled in time for 
Anna Carrott. Her own court case 
will barely have gotten off the 
ground by her deadline for leaving 
the country. Your help is urgently 
required to make sure this family is 
not further broken apart. 

Write immediately to Bernard 



Valcourt, minister of immigration 
(or call him at 613-994-2482) re- 
questing that Anna be allowed to 
stay in Canada at least until the 
issue is settled in court. Send a copy 
to Sven Robinson, MP.Theaddress 
for both is House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ontario and no postage is 
required. 

A trust fund has been set up to 
pay for legal expenses. Send dona- 
tions to Andrea Underwood and 
Anna Carrott Legal Trust Fund c/o 
the Gay and Lesbian Alliance of the 
Yukon, Box 5604, Whitehorse, Yu- 
kon, Y1 A 5H4. 

For more info or an update call 
Marcel Laflammc (latvyer) at 403- 
668-5252 or Helen Fallding (Yukon 
Status of Womat Council) at 403- 
668-7508 or 668-6629. 



Mary Shadd: an energetic 
spirit 7 

m which Kiké Roach tells the 
lifestory of a nineteenth century 
black woman activist. 

Up against the wall 8 &9 

in which Kelly Gallagher- 
Mackay bulldozes through 
McGill's unresponsive sexual 
harassment policy. 

The feminization of AIDS.IO 

in which Sebene Selassie uncov- 
ers the lack of treatment for HIV 
positive women or women with 
AIDS. 

Playing it safe-a woman’s 

guide 10 

m which Sebene Selassie explains 
the guidelines of safe sex for 
women. 

One woman’s quest for 

orgasm 11 

in which readers should get out 
their vegetables and get ready to 
pay attention to their dits. 

Women’s briefs. 11 

in which various women's tidbits 
are compiled. 

Mothers of the Nation 12 

in which Vi vianne Weitzner talks 
toMohawk clan mothers Norma 
Delaronde and Konwaitanonha. 
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The coloured women’s club 



»“>«»»■• A HISTORY OF ACTIVISM 




PHOTO: 

A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO 



T he history of Black 
womens’ activism hasall 
but been forgotten in the 
annalsofWesternschol- 
arship.Thecontributionsofwomen 
in general have fallen prey to an 
academic community historically 
dominated by and focused on Ku- 
ropean males. 

Womens’ activism has been 
overlooked because it has often not 
been characterized by vocal, visible 
political agitation. 

Apart from the suffragettes’ 
movement, North American 
women of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries worked 
primarily outside theso-called “po- 
litical" sphere. They concentrated 
instead on local, low-key commu- 
nity work. 

The same is true for women of 
African descent. The history of the 
Black woman’s struggle for the lib- 
eration of herself and her 
community israrelyacknowlcdged. 



The Black womens’ club move- 
ment is one important chapter in 
the history of Black women’s activ- 
ism. 



The birth of Black 
women’s dubs 



y the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, 
a small Black “elite" h.ad 
developed in North 
America. The relatively educated 
and comfortable Black women of 
these elites formed “clubs" seeking 
to improve the local communities 
through various types of social and 
humanitarian work. 

'I’hese Black women chose to 
form clubs for two main reasons. 

First, white women’s clubs were 
not accessible to Black women. In 
white North American society, the 
activist and philanthropic focus of 
white women’s clubs was triggered 




by the abolitionist movement. 

However, despite their fervent 
desire to .abolish slavery, and their 
.avid subscription to Protestant be- 
nevolent humanitarianism, these 
clubs denied Black women mem- 
bership. 

Secondly, the Black elite,of which 
these women were a part, were con- 
vinced the Black women’s clubs 
movement would play a vital role in 
the struggle for Black liberation. 

“It was believed that educated 
black women had a special respon- 
sibility to assist in the lifting of the 
race," said Cynthia Neverdon- 
Morton, a historian of the Black 
women’s club movement. 

The Coloured Women’s Club in 
Montreal, like other Black women’s 
clubs, adopted the popular ideal of 
women’s duties as moral, humani- 
t.arian, and domestic.They modified 
this ideal .according to the urgent 
needs of the Black community. The 
moral and social “uplifting" of the 
race became the anthem of Black 
women activists. 



Montréal: Coloured 
Women Incorporate 



T he Coloured Woman’s 
Club of Montreal grew 
outofthe“Women’sArt 
Club", a social group 
founded in 1900 by a Mrs. Anna 
Greenup. 

The Club was founded in 1902, 
with the aim of assisting the strug- 
gling Black community in Montreal. 

“Immigrants from the West 
Indies were often uprepared for 
Canadian winters and Canadian 
discrimination. The Club provided 
warm clothing for these newcomers 
and a welcome in the community," 
said Sylvia Warner, a club member 
of many years. 

In the twentieth century, the 
Coloured Woman’s Club has pro- 
vided Black people with services 
denied to them by Montreal’s social 
agencies. 

Beginning as a response to a se- 
vere epidemic of influen/.a during 
the first World War, the Club main- 
lined a bed in the Grace D’Art 
Hospital. Club members volun- 
teered as visiting nurses and 
mothers’ .aids; provided cemetery 
plots for the interment of members 
of the community whose relatives 
could not afford their burial: and 
operated soup kitchens thoughout 
the depression. 

In the 1920s and 30s, the Col- 
oured Woman’s Club thrived as a 
social cornerstone of Montreal’s 
Black community. “Theentirecom- 
munity looked forward to the 
fundraising Annual New Year’s 
Matinee Dinner Dance, ( which was) 
a family affair, and for many of the 
young ones, their first public social 
event," Warner realled. 



From local to 
intemationa] 



L ike other Black womens’ 
clubs, the Coloured 
Woman’sClubcontinued 
to grow and change with 
the times. It began to incorporate 
rcgion.al, national and international 
civil and political viewpoints. 

In Montreal, the Club supported 
and continues to support the Un- 
ion United Church and the Negro 
Community Centre. The Club also 
contributed to scholarships for Af- 
rican-Canadian students, donated 
to the Sickle Cell Society, and g.ive 
assistance to individual cases of need 
brought to their attention. 

On the regional and national lev- 
els, the Coloured Woman’s Club 
worked closely with the C'anadian 
Negro Women’s Association of 
Toronto. In 1973, they organized 
the first National ('ongress of Bl.uk 
Women. 

“There, Black women from all 
over Canada met and found that 
there was a need for the e.xistcnce of 
a continuing national body to pro- 
vide.! network of solidarity for Black 
women in Can.ida and tube a united 
voice in the defence and e.xtension 
of human rights and liberties," s.iid 
one Club member. 

The Congress of Black Women 
has multiplied to over 25 chapters 
across Canada. 

Recently, the Coloured Wom- 
an’s Club has addressed 
international human rights. They 
support and adopt children from 
African and other “developing" 
countries, and assisted lamaican 
victims of Hurricane Hugo. 



Communhes: An “our- 
stoiy” to dicrisli 



A Iternative scholarships criti- 
^^cize the narrow focus of 
/.^^conventional Western 
JL ^Scholarship. However, 
these very scholars too often accept 
the conventional Western defini- 
tion of“import.int" history; political 
events, ideas .ind individuals. 

To redefine world history, alter- 
native scholarship, suchas women’s 
history .ind Blick history, must be- 
gin to record the history of 
communities. In so doing, we dis- 
cover rich and virtually unt.npped 
records of the e.xperiences and ac- 
tivities of politically excluded 
groups. 

We also revalue the “commu- 
nity" as a focus of scholarship. We 
reinforce our own commitment to 
the protection of our own commu- 
nities. 

And we begin to truly define 
“our-story.” 
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Too TIRED TO CELEBRATE 



by F. Pierre-Jacques Black Community. nadian politics. voice. Anniversary of theCity of Montréal 

AnneGreenup founded theCol- Celebrating is a way to acknowl- Mostofallitisanopportunityto willsponsoraone-dayeventtocel- 

As Black Women, we often have cured Women’s Club of Montréal edge and observe our own small wrap ourselves in the warm shelter ebrate the legacy of Marie Joseph 

many reasons not to celebrate. We in 1902, established to counter the battles as well as the larger ones of“sisterhood”, to strengthen our- Angélique on June 21st 1992 at 

belongtoamultitudeofcommuni- lack of services offered to blacks fought by these Black women. We selves with the acceptance and love Dawson College. The Collective 
ties, that expect usto“educate” them during a series of epidemic out- must celebrate whether it is during that we provide to each other in wishes to invite all women to cel- 

on our realities at every turn, Icav- breaks. BlackHistoryMonth,lnternational small dosages every day. It is a nec- ebrate with us the act of defiance 

ing us overextended and tired. Rosemary Brown and Glenda Women’s Day, or the Marie Joseph essary ritual, in order to go on and that Angelique’s life represents. For 

Furthermore, we don’t always Simms,aretsvocontemporaryBlack Angélique event planned for June fight the next battle. more info, please call N.D.G. Black 

feel like celebrating with people we women who have forged a strong 21. These are occasions to break the The'Collectiveof Black Women Community Association at 481- 

spend a large part of time demand- presence in the public arena of Ca- silence, to speak out, to come to of Montréal, as part of the 350th 3598. 

ing a little respect, or least 
understanding from. We go to 
events, where our concerns arc 
marginalized under the topicof rac- 
ism, even though we can speak on 
filmmaking, global warming, post- 
structural feminism and liberation 
theology. More often then not our 
concern and empathy for the suf- 
fering of Black .Men are often 
ignored if not outrightly dismissed. 

But celebrate we must, we must 
celebrate because as Black Women 
we have a long tradition of fighting 
oppression in its many varying 
forms. We fought silently during 
slavery, by “owning" and protect- 
ing every one’s child because we 
were denied this of the ones we h.id 
ourselves. 

The battle for our reproductive 
rights continues in its modern rein- 
carnation. We fight the forced 
sterili/.ationofwomcnintheUnited 
States and the so-c.dled Third 
World as well as for etjual access to 
safe and legal .abortions. 

We fought silently, during the 
last three decades in (Canada as for- 
eign domestics leaving family and 
friends behind in the hopes of a 
better life, and this fight is not over. 

The proposed changes to the en- 
trance requirements for foreign 
domestics will again disadvantage 
us more than those from european 
countries. 

In .addition, to these on-going 
struggles, we fight silently against 
racist landlords, school teachers, 
employers, b.ank tellers etc... All 
theselittlebattles, all the time, every 
day, can wear you down. There 
seems to be no time or energy to 
celebrate. 

That is why it is so important to 
take the time to .acknowledge if not 
celebrate the battles we fought, es- 
pecially the small battles, the ones 
we fight at schools, at work, getting 
housing, getting a seat on the bus. 

We must celehr.atc these battles 
whether we win or lose them, be- 
cause it was hard just to fight them. 

We also need to acknowledge 
the Black Women that did not fight 
sosilcntly-thelargcbattlesof Marie 
Joseph Angélique, Mary Ann Shadd, 

Anne Greenup, Rosemary Browm 
and Glenda Simms, .among others. 

In 1 734, Marie Joseph Angélique, 
a fcm.ale slave, set fire to her mis- 
tress’ house in an attempt to gain 
her freedom. Her ashes were scat- 
tered to the wind. 

Mary Ann Sh.add, the first wom- 
en’s newspaper editor in Canada, 
published the“Provinci.al Freeman” 
from 1853 to 1857 to service the 



Mary Shadd: an energetic spirit 



by Kike Roach 

Picture a beautiful black woman with an 
energetic spirit and a passionate concern for 
human rights. Her intelligence and determi- 
nation set her on a remarkable career as 
teacher, lawyer, writer, lecturer, editor and 
publisher. 

Her accomplishments shine in the face of 
thebittcr racism and se,xism of the time. What 
is even more remarkable is that the time is not 
the 20th century but thel9th. 

The woman is Mary Ann Camberton 
Shadd. Born in Delaware on October 9,1823, 
Mary was the first of Harriet and Abraham 
Shadd’s thirteen children. Free bkacks in a 
slave state, the Shadds were pioneers in the 
Underground Railroad movement. They used 
their home as a “station” to harbour fugitive 
slaves fleeing to Canada. Mary followed in her 
parent’s footsteps and devoted herself to bet- 
tering black life all over North America. 

Shadd completed her studies at a Quaker 
boarding school. As a teenager, she returned 
to her hometown and opened a school for 
black children. She became deeply commit- 
ted to educating black adults and children 
who were systematically excluded from white 
schools. She founded several schools and 
served as teacher and principal in numerous 
institutions in the Northeastern States .and 
Southern Ontario. 

In the fall of 1851, Sh.idd settled in Wind- 
sor, Can.ida West. In 1 853, with local support, 
Sh.idd becamethefirst black woman in North 
America to estabi ish, publish and edit a weekly 
paper. She w.as the first woman black or white 
to do so in Canada. 

The Provincial Freeman “Devoted toAnti- 
Slavery, Temperance and General l.iterature” 
reported on the activities of the local bl.ack 
community. It carried intern.ition.al news, 
consciousness-Misingarticles, poetryand de- 
bates on the issues of the day. Sh.idd also used 
the paper to further public understanding of 
the burgeoning women’s rights movement. 

Shealigned herselffirmlywith the feminist 
movement. She was an active member of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association while 
urging black women to form their own fran- 
chise associations to address their speci.il 
needs. As a delegate to the American House 
Judiciary Committee, Sh.idd demanded black 
women’s right to the franchise. She and 60 
other women used civil disobedience tactics 
to pressure the government into according all 
women the right to vote. 

Her politics also involved her in campaign- 
ingagainst slavery and helping to improve the 
lives of impoverished refugees new to Canada. 

She was a founding executive member of 
the Windsor Anti-Slavery Society. Her arti- 




Mary Ann Shadd. 

des on anti-slavery issues appeared in more 
than half a dozen papers. 

Her work won her the recognition and friend - 
ship of famous abolitionists and r.adic.als such as 
Frances Harper, John Brown, l.ucretia Mott and 
Frederick Douglass. 

In 1863, Shadd became the only woman to be 
commissioned as a Recruiting Officer during 
the American Civil War. After Kmancipation, 
she left Qnada permanently, making Washing- 
ton, D.C. her new home. 

Shadd toured extensively as a lecturer, gain- 
ing fame as an excellent debator and talented 
speaker. She spoke courageously on subjects like 



black pride, women’s rights and the education of 
blacks in the South, at a time when the lyaichings 
of blacks h.id reached a frightening crescendo. 

Shadd became the first woman l.aw student at 
the newly formed Howard University. She was 
initually refused gr.adu.ation and .admittance to 
the bar associ.ition due to sex discrimmination. 
But in 1883, she prevailed and gr.iduated with 
honours. At the age of 60, she began a busy law 
practice defending the rights of working class 
people. 

Mary Ann Shadd married ThomasQry in 1 856 
and she w.is the mother of two. She died on June 
5, 1893. 
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BY Kelly Gallaghek-Mackay 



At McGill, sexual harassment is a "university offense”. That means that the administration can try 

VIOLATIONS and DETERMINE SANCTIONS WHEN CLAIMS ARE MADE. ThE UNIVERSITY’S POLICY WAS DRAFTED FIVE 

years ago. Still, few perpetrators are caught, few complaints are made, and the process is dauntingly 

COMPLEX. 

Critics say the process is not helping victims of harassment. 



expected the harass- 
ment process to take me seriously, 
and try lo help me out of an 
abusive situation. It did neither," 
said )ulie (names have been 
changed to protect privacy), who 
attempted to file a complaint last 
year. 

But according to a numlx?r of 
feminist theorists, sexual harass- 
ment is an abuse of power, which 
targets women in particular. In 
most sexual harassment cases, 
the evidence is fragmentary and 
circumstantial. And the damage 
caused by such an experience is 
usually invisible, since it com- 
monly undermines women's 
confidence and participation. 



This isn’t harassment... 
is it? 



Sascha filed a formal com- 
plaint of sexual harassment last 
year, after jack, a TA she was 
friendly with, told her he was 
interested in her. 

lack persisted in asking about 
her. Sascha's first response was 
defensive. She stopped going to 
class, missed the two review ses- 
sions scheduled before the exam, 
and decided not to go see him 
about her paper as she had 
planned. 

Sascha didn't identify her ex- 
perience as harassment, although 
her defense strategies already 
might have cost her marks. But 
her TA "just snapped", she said. 
The marks she received on her 
paper and exam plummeted to 
50 per cent from high seventies 
on the midterm, and her^nâl 
grade in the course was ■T'C*. 

"When I went to see the pro- 
fessor to get a mark breakdown, 
he told me I must have done 
something really wrong," said 
Sascha. "I didn't want to be a 
problem student, so I just said 
that I didn't get along with the 
TA." 

Even when the professor told 
Sascha that her exam had been 
marked particularly harshly, she 
didn't say anything. Her mark 
was raised but no further action 
was taken, as Jack was supposed 
to be leaving the university for 
research purposes. 



at McGill says a complainant can 
.stop proceeding at any point. But 
Sascha was unfamiliar with the 
policy, and didn't know where to 
get information. She was uncer- 
tain whether the case would go 
through university bureaucracy, 
and what control she would have 
over the procedure. 

At that time, pamphlets alx)ut 
sexual harassment read "TALK to 
us" on the cover, out didn't men- 
tion harassment, nor offered any 
attempt to define harassment. 

Sascha finally told the profes- 
sor she thought her mark had 
dropped because she had refused 
to go out with the TA. According 
to the professor, his first response 
was surprise. 

"I think all of us know, at a 
theoretical level, that sexual har- 
assment goes on here," said 
Professor Mahoud. "But before 
iSascha] told me, it was always 
anonymous. Seeing the effect on 
one of my students was shocking 
and an eyeopener." 

He counselled Sascha about 
her options, including contacting 
the McGill sexual harassment as- 



Under whose control 

The sexual harassment policy 



sessors. 

"I knew that she would have to 
bear whatever nastiness was in- 
volved, but I assumed she would 
be treated fairly in her individual 
case," Mahoud said. 

Sascha only changed her mind 
about fi I ing the case when a di ffer- 
ent TA in the department told her 
that Jack was returning. She 
thought some record should be on 
his file in case the same thing 
happened to other students. 

What good will a complaint 
do? 

For a harassed person to make 
a complaint, she must be able to 
recognize she has been harassed. 
But in many cases, women are 
afraid they have misinterpreted 
the situation. 

According to Leanne, who did 
not file a complaint despite har- 
assment problems, "Itjhe whole 
idea that my marks were being 
filtered through some perspeaive 
that had nothing to do with my 
abilities was really degrading." 

However, with her only tangi- 
ble evidence being that her marks 
were too high, Leanne was suspi- 
cious that the harrassment process 
would ju.st laugh at her and disre- 



gard the humiliation and discom- 
fort .she ex(x.'rienced in class. 

Furthermore, she didn't want 
to confront the harasser for fear of 
further persecution. 

"Instead of going through the 
University's harassment process, 
Leanne coped with the ex[X?ri- 
ence through conversations with 
her friends, who offered her "a 
place to work things out". 

Pat Wells, a McGill sexual 
harrassment assessor, said the 
sexual harassment policy is not a 
deterrent to complainants. 

The office also offers protec- 
tion to those who come forth, 
according to Wells. But protec- 
tion is given only for "any other 
incident where the indivdual is 
harassed," according to Wells. 

But, the office does not investi- 
gate anonymous complaints. 
Women who come forward must 
be prepared for their harasser to 
knowtheirname. Otherwise, noth- 
ing can be done. 

"People get very upset when 
they are accused of sexual harass- 
ment," Wells said. "The accused 
has a right to know his accuser." 

Since the accused person is 
often a teacher or supervisor, many 
women may hesitate to make a 
formal complaint. 

"Anecdotally, I would say there 
seems to be a widespread climate 
of acceptance at McGill of in- 
volvements between people 
occupying and potentially abus- 
ing positions of power," said 
Professor Mahoud. 

"Often there isn't a recognition 
of the potentially very serious 
ambiguities involved in the rules 
and approaches between people 
in different postions in the power 
structure." 



crease the number of malicious 
complaints and lead to an abuse 
of the system. 

Professor Mahoud concurred 
that someone who filed a com- 
plaint had to have a political 
commitment to see them through 
the process. "As far as I could see, 
a tremendous public grxxJ could 
be served if she went through the 
process. But she herself could ex- 
pect nothing but a drain on her 
emotional energies and time." 



Abusing the system 

Sascha filed charges because 
she wanted a reprimand in Jack's 
file which might keep him from 
harassing anyone else. "I believed 
the University's reputation as a 
fair institution was at stake," she 
said. 

In the five years that the proc- 
ess has been in operation at 
McGill, Wells has heard of only 
one complaint (out of more than a 
hundred) she believed was moti- 
vated by malice. But she believes 
anonymous reporting might in- 



"Nightmare" process 

Both Professor Mahoud and 
Sascha underestimated the toll that 
the process takes on a 
complaintant. Sascha said that the 
process was a "nightmare". 

The assessor "encouraged me 
because she thought I haci a fairly 
good case and good evidence," 
said Sascha. But after she gave her 
permission to investigate, Sascha 
did not hear from the assessor for 
the six week investigation period. 

Sascha phoned the assessor af- 
ter the six weeks had elapsed. "I 
was very concerned." During the 
investigation, the assessor con- 
tacted the professor only to get 
data on marks. And the assessor 
did not contact the other students 
Sascha gave as witnesses. 

When Sascha finally contacted 
the assessor herself, she was told 
"the decision was already made 
and the assessor needed her ad- 
dress to send her a copy of the 
decision". The assessor wrote the 
principal there was "h'j evidence 
of sexual harassment, only a pos- 
sibility of conflict of interest." 

As far as Sascha is concerned, 
the information she received from 
Wells was "deceptive". "In terms 
of performing her job and exact- 
i ng any element of truth as to what 
happened, she was absolutely in- 
competent," Sascha said. 



dent's marks. 
"If a student 
who gener- 
ally gets 'A's 
suddenly re- 
ceives a 
much lower 
mark, it tends 
tosup[Xjrtthe 
complaint," 
she said. This 
standard is 
not applied 
only to stu- 
dents who 
have 'A' av- 



erages. 

We ' I s ' 
judgement on ; 
whether! 
marks are • 
relevantisen- 
t i r e I y I 
subjective. . 
"There is 
nothing hard | 
and fast in my 
decisions ' 
beause every : 
case is differ- 
ent and 
treated as ] 
such," she I 
said. 

Julie, who ' 
decided not 
to make a for- | 
mal charge , 
after ap- i 
preaching the 



assessors. 



Discrimination in favour of 
good students? 

According to Wells, the inves- 
tigation "gathers as much 
information as possible to deter- 
mine whether it is a legitimate 
case." The evidence she looks for 
includes an admission by the 
harassor, witness accounts of per- 
sistently harassing behaviour, and 
personal files. 

Wells always looks at a stu- 



one reason 

she was discouraged from com- 
plaining was that she was a poor 
student. She thought it would be 
difficult to prove her lab demon- 
strator adversely affected her 
grade. 

"My grade wasn't changing 
much, but it was still intimidating 
to have to face this man who regu- 
larly propositioned me in the 
hallway," she said. Julie stopped 
going to her labs and failed the 
course. 

The entire process assessment 
process is subjective. There are no 
standards to which acomplaintant 
can refer, and no scale suggesting 
which penalties apply to which 
forms of harassment. 

If someone is found guilty, the 
penalty can range from compul- 
sory arbitration between the parties 
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to a letter of apology to expulsion 
or dismissal. 

Because penalties are vague, 
and rarely applied, and all 
procedings are confidential, the 
process is not an effective deter- 
rent. 

The process 

Common law principles de- 
mand that a trial starts with the 
assumption that the accused is 
innocent until proven guilty be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. 

But observers have pointed out 
that when applied to issues of 
harrassment, that creates unusual 
difficulties with regards to making 
a case. The offense is by its nature 
unlikely to occur in the presence 
of witnesses, and the deci sion rests 
on the issue of sex without con- 



sent. Proof of consent is difficult to 
attain, as is proof that a behaviour 
was found "vexatious or abusive" 
- as the harassment guidelines for 
McGill demand. 

In other words, assessors at 
McGill have taken upon them- 
selves the capacity to decide 
whether women are or are not 
experiencing sexual harassment. 
But women's behaviour — skip- 
ping classes, changing their habits 
to avoid someone — is affected by 
their own perception of their situ- 
ation as one of radical discomfort. 
Andtheir(in)abilitytoaddresstheir 
harasser about the problem may 
be conditioned by perfectly legiti- 
mate fear. Clearly, if the sexual 
harassment policy is to help cre- 
ate a climate favourable to women, 
then it must recognize these prob- 



lems. 

The entire process at McGill is 
one of fact-finding and a determi- 
nation of right and wrong. This is 
not particularly supportive of 
someone who has been subject to 
the upsetting experience of sexual 
harassment. "We're supposed to 
work under the rules of natural 
justice. We're not supposed to be 
the advocate of the complaintant," 
said Wells. 

In fact, the only person I've 
heard of who is satisfied by the 
process is someone who was ac- 
cused of Sexual Harassment. He 
wrote in to the Daily to say he felt 
completely vindicated and he was 
glad that the assessors had found 
out he'd done nothing wrong. 



Banging heads 

As Sascha was to find out, there 
is no automatic procedure to keep 
someone from having the same 
TA mark her work following an 
accusation of sexual harrassment. 
Any follow up requires the com- 
plainant to contact a sexual 
harrassment assessor of her own 
accord should there be any con- 
tinuing violation. 

When Sascha wound up in 
another course where jack was 
one of two TAs, she attended the 
other TA's conference. But, be- 
cause "nobody followed |the case] 
up", he marked her midterm, jack 
gave Sascha yet another excep- 
tionally low mark. She was forced 
to deal with the same problem 
again. 

Sascha had to approach the 



new professor herself, in hopes 
that he would agree to mark the 
rest of her work himself. 

Through a coincidence, Sascha 
has found out that a second 
woman, Karen, was also subject 
to jack's unwanted sexual atten- 
tions, although her marks were 
not affected as seriously. Karen 
did not complain at the time. By 
now, it is too late for her to file 
since the harassment policy states 
that "no complaint shall be con- 
sidered with respect to an incident 
of sexual harassment which oc- 
curred more than one year prior to 
the complaint, unless the assessor 
obtains the permission of the Prin- 
cipal." 

Karen did not complain imme- 
diately because, according to her, 
"harassment is always played up 
as something huge and grotesque." 
Although she had found jack's 
attentions "generally kind of gross 
- everybody knew it", it took her a 
long time to decide that "this con- 
stant discomfort was harassment." 

Sascha would now like to see 
jack prevented from ever TAing 
women again, regardless of the 
potential impact on his career. "It 
was not an isolated incident. He's 
ruining his career - no-one else 
stepped in to aid him in the proc- 
ess. He's doing it singlehandedly," 
she said. 

Myth and propaganda perpe- 
trate the idea that processes like 
sexual harassment proceedings 
can destroy the life of the person 
accused of harassment by throw- 
ing them out of the university on a 
suspicion. This widespread myth 
may deter someone from making 
a complaint out of a feeling of 
responsibility. The myth also per- 
petuates a lack of support for the 
process from members of the fac- 
ulty or managers. According to 
what those who have been through 
the process themselves say, 
changes need to be made in order 
for women to feel safe about bri ng- 
ing these cases to university 
attention. Only when that hap- 
pens can women at McGill begin 
to feel like they belong. 
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n^fiej^minisation of J^IŒ)S 



by Sebene Selassie 

Women are the fastest growing 
group in the AIDS epidemic yet 
they do not receive adequate re- 
search, drug tri.ils or treatment. 

For women between the ages 
ofl Sand 44, AIDS related mortality 
is ranked fifth among the leading 
causes ofdeath in the United States. 
AIDS deaths are the number one 
killer of African-American and 
Latina women in New York and 
New lersey. 

But women make up only seven 
per cent of those enrolled in AIDS 
treatment research. People of col- 
our, intravenous drug users, and 
the poor have also been ignored in 
AIDS research. 

Lack of access to experimental 
drugtrialsplacesawoman’slifespan 
at an average of four months after 
being diagnosed. For a white male 
the average is a little over a year. 
This staggering difference in long- 
term survival shows the disparity in 
the quality of he.alth care available 
to different groups. 

Research into drugs designed 
primarily for the female body h.ive 
been very limited. There is concern 
that the toxicity level of /\ZT, the 
most widely used drug for AIDS, is 



dangerous to 
women. 

Lack of 
money and in- 
s u r a n c e 
prevents many 
infected women 
from getting ac- 
cess to basic 
care. Dependant 
children and 
family can cre- 
.ite financial and 
psychological 
stresswhichle.id 
to a general de- 
terioration of 
women’s health. 
Poorer women 
cannot meet ba- 
sic nutritional 
requirements 
necessary to 
keep up their 
immune system 
which becomes 
extremely weak 
with infection. 

There is also 
a lack of infor- 
m a t i o n 
concerning fe- 
male specific 
reactions to the 
virus. It took 
overadecadefor 
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researchers to Many HIV infected women are 
discover that reported to have chronic yeast in- 
the virus fections, irregular periods, and 

manifests it- abnormal pap smears. The defini- 

selfdifferently tion of AIDS set forth by the U.S. 
in women. government has until very recently 
Studies excluded these symptoms. Doctors 
have shown still fail to recognize these recurring 

that one third manifestations as possibly HIV re- 
to one half of lated and almost never recommend 
all HIV in- testing, 
fected women 

have Many HIV positive people de- 
gynecological velop a skin cancer called 
complications kaposi-sarcoma (KS). There is a 
before other lower incidence of skin cancer 
symptomsap- among HIV positive women, but 
pear. The they are more likely to get genital 
Center for warts. New studies have linked KS 
Disease Con- and genital warts, 
trol in Atbnta In the U.S., women account for 
ignored for the majority of cases of 
years the heterosexually transmitted AIDS, 
occurrance of But most HIV positive women con- 
genital com- tracted the virus through infected 
plications in needles. In Canada, 50 per cent of 
relation to women diagnosed with AIDS con- 
AlDSdiagno- tracted the virus through 
sis. Female heterosexual contact, 
related symp- Soonthenumberoffemalecases 
toms were willequaUfnotsurpass.malecases. 
excluded Diagnosis, research, and treatment 
from federal of women with FlIV positive or 
guidelines of AIDS needs to be .addressed more 
HIV infec- thoroughly. 



We need to learn more about AIDS 



Sebene Selassie 

People feel saturated with AIDS 
information. We’ve read all the ar- 
ticles, pamphlets, and books. We’ve 
seen all the posters, commercials, 
and videos. We know everything 
we need to know .about H IV/ A IDS, 
right? 

Well, if the AIDS related articles 
in the March 1992 issue of Miul- 
L’»io/st’//careanyindic.ation,people 
have a lot to learn. 

In a personal .account entitled 
“Sleeping with the F.nemy.” an 
anonymous woman describes the 
fear and hardship involved when 
her partner of two years tested HIV 
positive. 

The title itself presents problems, 
Ic.aving the significance of “enemy" 
open to encompass cither the virus 
or the infected person. Targeting 
HIV positive people or people liv- 
ing with AIDS. as“theencmy”instills 
a fear and paranoia reminiscent of 
early years of the AIDS crisis, when 
infected people were stigmatized 
and quarantined. 

Unfortunatelyignor.ancccontin- 
ues to surround this issue and is 
encouraged byfalsc.andmisle.ading 
associîitions. 

The writer of the article chooses 
to stop having intercourse with her 
lover for fear of being infected; a 
valid fear. However, this is the only 
article in the issue that deals with an 
HIV positive se.xual relationship, .as 
opposed to casual conhact or un- 



known HIV status. 

NowheredoesMadcmoiselleof-* 
fer women indications of the 
sexuality of HIV positive people, 
Icavingthemsexlessand, once .again 
alone. 

In a second article. Mademoi- 
selle claims to offer “The Real AIDS 
Numbers.” The arti- 
cle offers women the 
questionable possi- 
bility of accurately 
calculating risk. It i 

merely perpetuates ! 

the use of outdated I 

and misle.ading vo- ^ 

cabulary and 
information. 

Cities with the | 
highest number of S 
cases arc cited as h.av- o 
ing higher “ 

concentrations of § , 

“risk-groups” and ^ 
heterosexuals arc la- 5 
belled “low-risk.” If i 
we’rc.illsoinformcd, ? t 
weshouidknowthere ^ 
arc no such things as < 

“risk groups.” ’There i 
arconlylcvcIsof“risk o 
activities,” from very ° 
high to very low. 5 

FllVisnotaselcc- 2 

tivc virus, yet people SeojanoF 

continue to label it a 

gay male and junkie problem. The 
article offers suspect .advice when it 
warns women to avoid sexu.al con- 
tact with an IV-drug user. Again 



safer-sex is categorized according 
to whom you sleep with and not 
how you sleep with them. 

In a third article, “Doing It 
Right,” the authors offer safer-sc.\, 
not safe-sex, guidelines for womui. 
Considering most women still feel 
uncomforUablct.alking about sex, it 



dom breaks. 

Women are the fastest growing 
group of HIV/AIDS related c.ises. 
Information, counselling and re- 
search must include them .as well as 



peoplcofcolour, IV-drugusers,.and 
the poor. ! lowever, articles such as 
these are 01 no use if they are filled 
with stereoty^pical, incomplete, and 
dangerous information. 
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See jane put a dental dam on Sue 



is important to continue informa- 
tion dissemination about condom 
use. There is no mention of oral or 
anal sex, or of what to do if a con- 



Playing it safe-a woir an’s guide 

Intercourse 

Use Latex condoms for all pcnile-v.aginal and penile-anal intercourse. 
Rullingoutorputtingonacondom after initial penetration doesn’t work. 
Additional protection for intercourse can be provided by u.sing spermi- 
cidescontaininuNono.xvnol-9. Be careful, man womenarcallergic. Use 
only water-soluble lubricants for all. intercourse. Petroleum or oil-based 
lubricants deteriorate latex. 'That means no food with oil like peanut 
butter and whipped cream. 

If the condom breaks, apply spermicidal foam with nonoxynol-9. It’s 
the only thing besides bleach and .alcohol known to kill the virus, .and you 
cannot use bleach or alcohol in your vagina or anus. 

Oral Sex 

If someone is going down on you, or you’re going down on another 
woman, use unlubricated latex condoms cut down one side. For lubri- 
cated one.s, the lube must beturned toward thcvulva.Dentaldamsshould 
be stretched from the clitoris down, covering the whole vagina. 'This is a 
must when you have your period. 

If you are giving head to a man use a condom. If you don’t, at le.ast do 
not swallow the ejaculate. Cover the anus with latex for rimming. 

Do not brush your teeth before oral sex. Small .abrasions increase the 
risk of infections, as do any other oral sores or lesions. 

Sex Toys 

Don’t share toys, cover them with latex condoms. Change condoms 
between plays. Clean your sex toys very thoroughly with hot, hot water. 

Fisting and Finger Play 

Use surgical or veterinary gloves or condoms for finger play - espe- 
cially if you have cuts or abrasions. 

— Sebene Selassie 
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One woman’s quest for orgasm 



I must have been 
around five when I 



discovered that rubbing 
the little bump where 




CUP(Toronto) — I can hon- 
estly say for most of my childhood, 
my clitoris and 1 had a rollicking 
good time. By some miracle my 
parents managed to avoid scream- 
ing hell and damnation every time 
my hand happened to wander to 
my crotch area. 

Penis-laden pages 

That was my idyllic childhood. 
When 1 hit puberty things started to 
go downhill. As far as I could tell 
from extensive reading of the vast 
selection of porn and erotica our 
culture has to offer, women did not 
have orgasms. 

In the porn canon, the clitoris 
was, and still is, a mysterious and 
elusive subject. My friends and I 
combed the penis-laden pages of 
the Penthouse forum for months. 
Women were everywhere cooing, 
writhing and wiggling under the 
massive phalluses of men with 
names like Long Dong Silver, but 
none of them ever actually came. 

Was the clitoris a part of the 
anatomy no one else had? Were we 
the only ones who, throughout our 
childhood, spent many happy hours 
in thebathroom showingcach other 
how we “did it?" Had there been 
some kind of atomic expolsion in 
our neighbourhood that had left us 
with these strange but fun body 
parts? 

Things were easier for adoles- 
cent boys. Orgasms were natural. 



They were a matter of pride. 
Teenaged boys got drunk and had 
contests to see who could shoot his 
cum the farthest. Great writers de- 
scribed the orgasms of young boys 
in mind numbing detail. 

Oohing and Ahhing 

What did teenage girls have? 
Some busty Jackie Collins charac- 
ter oohing and ahhing as a square 
jawed millionaire worked her nip- 
ples over for the millioneth time. 
Bigdeal. I mean nipples are OK, but 
they really aren’t the place for ac- 
tion as far as cummingis concerned. 

I was one of the lucky ones. Alot 
of my friends had never mastur- 
bated and didn’t know what 
cumming felt like. “Orgasms?” cried 
my grade ten best friend, “You don’t 
get those until you’re thi rty or some- 
thing.” Another friend claimed to 
have had an orgasm while dancing 
with her fifteen year old boyfriend 
at a Halowe’en masquerade. An- 
other friend believed touching her 
own genitals was so disgusting she 
could barely put in a tampon with- 
out gagging. Yet she claimed she 
measured her orgasms by the 
amount of fluid she produced. 

“Oh yeah, it was great. Cum was 
running down my legs in rivers!” I 
was dubious. The only women I 
knew who came like that were the 
ones in the pages of Playboy. 

“But how did it feel?” I asked. 

“I dunno. OK. I guess. Pretty 



good.” It didn't sound like an or- 
gasm to me. 

“But was it sort of like a build up 
and then kind of like a sneeze?” I 
said. 

“Not really.” 

And on and on it went - the 
search to define the female orgasm. 
Masters and Johnson couldn’t do it 
and neither could we. Again I point 
out that it must be easier for teenage 
boys. You rub your dick, some white 
stuff shoots out, you’ve had an or- 
gasm. It’s easy. 

But even those of us who actu- 
ally knew what orgasms were, the 
arrival of men of the scene created a 
new set of problems. The mind of 
teenage boy is, perhaps, the only 
place in the world where the clitoris 
is even more obscure then in the 
page of the porn mags. Teenaged 
boysare paragons of sexual subtlety 
who treat cunniligus like some con- 
test to spread as much spit as 
possible in the minimum amount 
of time. 

On a muggy summer day of my 
fourtecth year, 1 spent a passionate 
afternoon languishing on the Peter 
Puck sheets of my grade ten boy- 
friend’s bed. 1 jerk him off 



repeatedly. “Ohh baby, ooh ooh 
baby, baby!” he moaned. Obviously 
a man suckled on the pages of Pent- 
house forum. Every now and then 
he jerks a couple of dry fingers up 
my vagina in the hopes that I’ll erupt 
into spasms of ecstasy. I stare at the 
ceiling and think about getting to- 
gether later tonight for some real 
fun with the zucchini my mother 
bought for Friday night asserole. 

The wonder of 
vegetaoles 

Vegetables were the saving grace 
of my teen years, when the detach- 
able shower nozzle lost it’s charm. 
And you avoided sending away for 
the Arouscr, “eleven inches of vi- 
brating pleasure”, because your 
mother might accidentally open the 
package. 

Carrots, zuchinini, cucumber, 
parsnips, I fucked them all and then 
returned them to the vegetable 
crisper. Masturbating with vegeta- 
bles may sound wierd, but its not so 
unusual. Several of my friends, and 
I’m convinced hundreds of women, 
confess the same predeliction for 
tubular shaped crudities. Next time 
you eat a vegetable, think about it. 



I should probably clarify what 1 
mean by fucking vegetables. The 
vegetables themselves are not the 
source of pleasure. The clitoris is 
the place to be when a woman wants 
to cum. The zucchini, carrot or 
whatever, just makes those vaginal 
contractions a little bit more fun. 

Do vag'mq^j^rgasms 

This brings us to another myth 
about women’s sexuality which 
seems to have alot of currency: the 
vaginal orgasm. I’m convinced there 
is no such thing. I’ve been incredu- 
lous of the whole male “big cock” 
complex. 

Once, one of my high school 
dates was so proud of his penis size, 
he cornered me in the washroom 
just to display his nine inch won- 
der. I barely escaped with my gag 
reflex intact. 

It doesn’t matter if a man has 
twenty inches. If there’s no clitoral 
stimulation, there’s no fun and pe- 
nises, let’s face it, are remarkably 
badly designed to do that. If you 
really want to know what kind of 
lover a man is, take a look at his 
tongue and hands. 



WOMEN'S BRIEFS 



Abortion clinic wins 
charitable tax status 

The Everywoman’s Health Cen- 
tre Society, which operates an 
abortion clinic in Vancouver, is now 
a legal a charity. This ruling follows 
a three-year struggle to obtain a 
charitable tax number from rev- 
enue Canada. Financial 
contributions to the society are now 
tax deductible. 

HildaThomas, of the health cen- 
tre, called the desicion a 
“tremendous victory for women.” 
Abortion rights groups predict 
the clinic will receive more revenue 
and other abortion dines may now 
be able to gain charitable status. 
Thomas said she felt the ruling 
would give women across Canada 
greater access to abortion dines. 

Japan admits past 
sexual slavery 



deposition said she was sent to a 
Japenese naval base on a South Pa- 
cific island when she was 16. She 
was forced to undergo intercourse 
with about 1 5 men a day. The men 
often beat her, and one stabbed her. 
When the Japanese navy retreated 
form the island, it left the women 
'there. She eventually was able to 
return to Korea but not to her fam- 
ily. 

Soaked protester sues 

An abortion clinic can continue 
watering its lawn even if that means 
an anti-abortion protester some- 
times gets wet, the Nebraska 
Supreme Court has ruled unani- 
mously. 

One protester had argued the 
law sprinkling every morning by 
the Women’sService Medical clinic 
in Omaha created a nuisance which 
interfered with his right to free 
speech. 

He said the water forced him 



geringhissafetyandmakingitmore 
difficult to speak to women enter- 
ing the clinic. He had asked the 
court to order the clinic to water its 
lawn at a different time or in such a 
way that the sidewalks remain dry. 

T’ne high court said he had no 
standing to assert damages under a 
public nuisance theory and had 
proven no substantial inj ury to him- 
self. 

Ugh} sentence for 
university prof 

Emory Universtiy was too leni- 
ent with a law professor accused of 
kissing female students and pursu- 
ing them for dates, said the US 
department of education. The law 
school should have charged 
Abraham Ordover with sexual har- 
assment instead of letting him off 
with a public reprimand said the 
office of civil rights, after a six week 
review. 



Korean women are demanding 
reparationsforbeingforced to serv- 
ice Japanese soldiers during Japan’s 
occupation of Korea in thel930’s 
and 1940’s. The Japanese govern- 
ment has finally admitted it forced 
100 000 Korean women to spend 
years as sexual slaves to its soldiers. 
ITiey also sent women all over the 
Pacific to serve the soldiers. 

Japan’s government has belat- 
edly apologized. But it said it does 
not owe any reparations to indi- 
vidual women because it paid 
reparations to the Korean govern- 
ment in 1965. 

Several women have filed a class 
action suit in a Japanese court de- 
mandingreparations. Onewoman’s 



into the streets to stay dry, endan- 
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Mothers of the Nation 



Early American suffragettes, tvhen envisioning a society where 
women and men could be equal, looked to the Iroquois Confederacy 
as an example. Women still play an integral role in the political life of 
the community today. 

Four hundred years of European invaders have infiltrated and 
affected the Iroquois way of life, mostly by force. Gender 
discrimination through the Indian Act and forced Christianization 
are just two examples of this infiltration. Yet the traditional people 
still resist. 




C ritics have portrayed worn- 
en’srolein Iroquoissociety 
as having diminished. But 
according to Mohawk clan mothers 
Norma Delaronde and 
Konwaitanonha of Kahnawake, tra- 
ditional women still play a central 
role in their community. 

The Creation Story 

The political clout of Mohawk 
women flows originates from their 
creation myth, in which they are 
seen as sacred. 

“I’ll tell you why the women are 
stronger," said Delaronde. “ Because 
when the Great Law was being in- 
troduced, they were all there; men, 
and women and children. And it 
was a woman that first accepted 
that Great I.aw. So the Creator says 
to the woman, since you were the 
first one to accept the Great Law 
you will be aclan mother, not higher, 
but more strong than the men. They 
will have to listen to you from this 
time on.” 

No men figure in the Mohawk 
creation myth, which tells the story 
ofa pregnant woman who falls from 
the sky world. The sky woman lands 
on top ofa turtle, and water animals 
show her there is land under the 
water. One animal places a clump 
of dirt from this underwater land 
on the turtle’s b.ack, and out of this 
grew a land which was named “Great 
Turtle Island" — America. 

Men had no part in the “naming 
process" as they do in the Christian 
tradition. It wasa woman who made 
a covenant with the Creator and 
was entrusted with the responsibil- 
ity of seeing that the Great Law is 
carried out. 

And contrary to the Christian 
patriarchal tr.idition, the child that 
is eventually born to the woman 
who fell from the sky is not a baby 
boy, but a girl. 

Governmental 

Responsibilities 

In the Mohawk Nation there are 
nine chiefs and nine clan mothers, 
,inditisthere.sponsibilityofwomen 
to choose the chiefs. And if a chief 
does not carry out his duties to the 
clan mothers’ e.xpectations, they 
have the power to remove him from 
his position. 

Accord i ng to Delaronde, the cri - 
teria for being a good chief are that 
“he has to be married to a Mohawk, 
he has to be a righteous man, he has 
to have a family so he knows what 
it’s like to bring up a family, to feed 
them, to take care ofa family, and 
he has to be liked and respected. 
The same as a clan mother.” 

The clan mothers choose their 
candidate, and present their choice 
first to the clan, and then to the 
Mohawk people at large. The proc- 
ess is consensual, and often takes a 
long time. At the moment, for e.x- 
ample, one seat has been vacant for 
the past year. 

If a chief neglects his duties and 
does not come to council meetings, 
he is warned three times by the clan 
mothers. If he pays no heed, he is 
removed. 

“I had to do that once," said 



Delaronde, “and it was the most 
awful thing in the world. 1 never 
want to live through that again, 
never. But he brought it upon him- 
self." 

Once the chiefs are chosen they 
are “on their own," but the clan 
mothers sit on all their meetings to 
provide guidance. 

“When they have a meeting we 
have to go no matter where,” said 
Delaronde. “And if he m.akes a mis- 
t,nke, then you stand up and tell him 
that he shouldn’t do that.” 

Although women sit in on all of 
the men’s meetings, men may not 
sit in on theclan mothers’ meetings. 

According to Konwaitononha, 
hierarchy does not playabigpartin 
the governmental and political 
structure of the Mohawk Nation: 
“There’s no such a thing as a 
princess or a queen...it’s just clan 
mothers, women," she said. 

That traditional women do not 
become chiefs “has nothing to do 
with the se.xes being against each 
other,” accordingto Delaronde, “it’s 



just that we’re following our ways." 

“In the traditional system every- 
one isequal,”shesaid.“We’reequ.il 
to men, but the man has his duties, 
the woman has hers, and the reason 
for that is because we are the givers 
of life. The children are born from 
us, and we raise them and teach 
them. Kverylhing that those chil- 
dren arecomesfrom us,thewomen. 
We raise the chiefs, we watch them 
from birth, and that’s the way it is," 
she said. 

The Oka Crisis 

Clan Mothers play a crucial role 
in all decision-making processes, 
including the decision to go to war. 
In the 1990 Oka crisis, chiefs and 
“warriors” (peacekeepers to 
Mohawks) had to listen to clan 
mothers for instructions. 

“Chiefs can’t do anything with- 
out women,” said Delaronde. “We 
give the word. If you say ‘you can’t 
go,’ he’s not going to go. He can’t 
go," she said. 

“Peacekeepers too, theyget what- 



ever they have to get from the 
women,” she said. “Women always 
have the first say and the List.” 

During the crisis the clan moth- 
ers were busy 24 hours a day. 
Sometimes they were up all night 
speaking with the peacekeepers, 
talking, trying to calm them down. 

“How many times these boys arc 
crying because they’re so frus- 
trated,” said Delaronde. “One at a 
time we talk to them. Don’t do this. 
And they’re really shaken because 
they’re so m,ad. Look at what hap- 
pened to them that summer. And 
they listened. And nothing hap- 
pened because they listened." 

“Qm you imagine these guys if 
we would have said, ‘go on, do what 
you want’? What would have hap- 
pened, I can’t imagine,” she said. 

The media coverage of the crisis 
presented the “warriors” as fierce, 
violent and ruthless. But the men 
were there to protect their people, 
and far from being violent, they 
remained calm, “burdened with the 
responsibility of keeping the peace," 



accordingto Konwaitanonha. 

“They never, as you all heard and 
saw, did any violent act,” said 
Delaronde. “They kept to them- 
selves. Theykept the pcaccalthough 
they were angered.” 

“These ‘warriors’ are more con- 
trolled than the army or police. 
Those people arc not controlled,” 
she said. 

It was the influence of the clan 
mothers that tempered and chan- 
nelled this anger. 

Another role that the clan moth- 
ers took on during the crisis was to 
present the Mohawk position paper 
to the United Nationsin Geneva. In 
1 990 Delaronde spoke at the United 
Nations on behalf of the Mohawk 
Nation. She has visited the UN on 
four separate occasions, seeking in- 
ternational recognition for the 
Mohawk cause. 

Problems with the white man’s 
influence 

But thingsare far from ideal with 
native women among other 
Iroquois Nations which do not fol- 
low the traditional way. 

“I’ve been to all the other Na- 
tions that are within theSi.x Nations 
Confederacy," said Delaronde, “and 
ours is the only one that is working 
the way it should.” 

“Bccauscthc men respect us,and 
they don’t disagree with wh.it they 
hear,” she s,iid. 

She told of a visit she once made 
to Oneida where she saw five clan 
mothers spend time in the kitchen 
while the chiefs lounged around af- 
ter their meeting. She spoke out 
against this to the chiefs, and spoke 
with the clan mothers. 

“The women asked me ‘how do 
you do it?’,’’ said Delaronde, “and I 
said ‘we tell him what to do and he 
listens. W'e never let him tell us what 
to do.’” 

Dcl.arondeattributcsother prob- 
lems like wife battery to the white 
man’s intluencc. 

“When the white man came, he 
brought all the things that bring 
problems today like liquor, and 
that’s where problems like wifebeat- 
ing stem from. A man wouldn’t do 
that if he were sane. If he starts 
drinking, well, that’s where it all 
starts,” she said. 

If the Iroquois people were to 
follow the tr.iditional way, there 
would not be so many problems as 
there arc now, said Delaronde and 
Konwitanonha. At Kahnawake, half 
of the people arc traditional, while 
half are non-traditional. 

“We’re trying to get everyone 
together, but it’s a hard thing to 
do," said Delaronde. 

Both Delaronde and 
Konwitanonha agree life would be 
better for I roquois women and men 
if the Ind ian Act was abolished, band 
councils eliminated, and if they 
could “walk hand in hand with the 
federal government." If the Iroquois 
people would become traditional 
and follow the Great Law, then 
women and men could livcin health 
within their communities. 
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El Salvador needs 
changes for lasting peace 

by Wayne Hiltz violations of human rights, the re- 
pression, the lies, the culture of In addition, the reforms all for a 

Genuine peace will not last in El death, the poverty and insecurity.” massive aid program through in- 
Salvador if the unjust conditions “These conditions are not only ternational development agencies 
that originally fueled the 12-year- theresultsbuttheyarealsotheroots and banks. But Czerny expressed 
old conflict are not addressed, said of the war,” said Czerny. concern that funds will only go to 

aCanadianjesuitwhospentthelast rebuilding roads and bridges and 

two years in the Central Amerian The civil war has resulted in close not to those in most need, 
nation. to 75 000 dead and over one million “It’s not possible for the country 

“If these root auses are not ad- displaced people within a popula- to recover from the war, if the ones 
dressed now, then the war is not tion between 5 and 6 million. whohavesufferedmostarenotnow 
over and new forms of conflict will Czerny also recounted the tre- helped back on their feet — given a 
inevitably break out,” said Father mendous human and economic cost sense that their suffering was not in 
Michael Czerny. ofsoaring poverty, illiteracy, infant vain,andafeelingthattheyarenow 

Czerny was asked to continue mortality, widespread deforestation an important part of the new El 
thehumanrightsworkofoneofthe and soil erosion experienced dur- Salvador,” he said, 
six lesuit priests assassinated by the ing the war. He said the country’s 

ElSalvadoranmilitarytwoyarsago. GNP declined by nearly a quarter Czerny was also concerned that 

during the same period. foreign aid to El Salvador would be 

“It is far more difficult to obtain conditional on the continuation of 

a genuine cease-fire in the areas of “The twelve social and economic market-oriented policies such as 

exploitation, repression, and terror reformscoveredinthepeaceaccord privatization and decreased social 
thanitwastoobtainamilitarycease- gives an ida on how a small poor spending. He said such policies 
fire,” he said at a talk last week at country might deal with such seri- wouId,in effect, continuethe“war” 

Concordia University. ous challenges,” he said. for the majority of the population. 

Reforms in the peace accord 

Earlier this year, the right-wing signed in February include: Czerny stressed the need for El 

Salvadoran government and the left- Salvador to develop its own policies 

ist rebels — the Farabundo Marti • a equitable redistribution of and solutions for its problems. 

National Liberation Front ( FM LN ) land 

— signed a comprehensive peace • peasant participation in shap- “Ifother countries are willing to 

accord. It included a cease-fire ing credit policy be supportive and crative, then 

phasedinoverseveralmonthsalong • a concerted effort to solve the development an lad to peace,” 
with political and socio-economic problems of the urban poor Czerny commented, 

reforms. . the access of workers to shared 

Definirig war as “the total inse- ownership in privatized companies “But ifwehidebehind platitudes 

curity of life,” Czerny saw striking • the creation of a tripartite fo- about the market and impose crip- 
similarities between the experience rum of government, business, and pling policies, then we have 
of war and the conditions of most labour to resolve socio-economic ourselves and the developed coun- 
Salvadorans. For several decades problems and contribute to the tries to blame for the failure which 
Salvadorans have experienced, “the country’s reconstruction. will be on the backs of the poor.” 



by Sheila Young 

In the latest manifestation of Montréal monument megalomania, 
Molson corporation wants to replace part of the old Windsor train station 
with shopping malls and a big new hockey rink. 

But the demolition will inconvenience commuters and threaten the 
city’s historic architecture, says a prominent Montréal heritage activist. 

Deanne Blumberg of Heritage Montréal voiced distaste for the Molson 
“limo-project with its Hockey mecca”. 

“The users of the current Windsor Station will be very inconven- 
ienced,” she said. “Part of a functioning railway will be lost.” 

“And the huge towers will block the sun and probably kill one of the few 
green spaces left in downtown Montreal.” 

Molson owners plan to build two 50-storey towers and a new Forum 
hockey arena with a shopping concourse on the south-west corner of Peel 
and LaGauchetiere, the present location of the Windsor Station. 

The proposed plan is projected to cost $500 million. Canadian Pacific 
Railways will get $35 million up front for the sale, according to downtown 
real estate agencies. 

Michael Fish, a well known city architect, objected to the building 
beause, he said, it’s irresponsible. 

“Molson really doesn’t know what they’re getting into. It’s the Boy’s 
Club mentality of newer-and-bigger-is-better. They didn’t put much 
thought into whether it’ll actually work,” said Fish. 

“For the wad of ash that will just go to Canadian Pacific, the old Forum 
could be expanded to meet their need.” 

Montréal’s opposition party, the Democratic Coalition of Montréal 
( DCM), will not take a stand on the proposed plan, partly beause Molson 
Developers have not made an official request for a permit to build. 

“It is premature to takea definite stand since the permit has not yet been 
asked for by Molson, never mind granted by the City,” said Sam Bosky, 
leader of the DCM. “We’ve been trying to get a definite date for a public 
consultation about the project.” 

“We want a guarantee it will not just be an item on the agenda of your 
typial District Advisory Committee meeting in City Hall,” he added. 
“Anything which is this large requires special permission.” 

When thedevelopers makea formal request for permit to build, thecity 
must approve the plan. But the city has no zoning regulations dealing with 
this sort of construction, since its blueprint for downtown development 
does not provide guidelines for hockey arenas. 

Those in opposition to are hoping public consultations will take place 
before any further plans proceed. 



Community condemns crafty Côté’s 
cruel clinic closure 

by jon Desbarats the members of the board. 

The staff at the Point Saint Charles community 
Over 600 angry Point St-Charles residents at- center are afraid Cl^C election procedures could 
tended a meeting last night to show support for their threaten the relationship they have established with the 
threatened community health clinic. community. 

The Québec Ministry of Health has threatened to “What we have achieved here is a high level of 

cutOOper centofthePointSt-Charleshealthcentcr’s dialogue with community members,” said locelyn 
budget unless it converts to a Centre Loal des Serv- Bernier, co-ordinator of the center. “If you break this, 
ices Communautaires ( CLSC). you threaten the level of are we’ve been able to offer." 

Residents are concerned the conversion of the The present board is made up of ten members of the 

clinic to a CLSC would damage the quality of health Point St-Charles community elected by the commu- 
scrvices in the area. nity, and one member elected by the clinic’s staff. 

“I have lived in other areas of the city, and the Incontrast,aCLSCboardismadeupoffivecitizens 
services available at Close’s do not measure up to the elected by the public, two appointed members, and 
personal are and understanding provided by our three staff-elected members. Canditates and voters in 
clinic,” said one Point St-Charles resident. Meeting the CLSC board elections need not be from the corn- 
organizers announced they had 6000 signatures on a munities served by the clinics, 
petition asking the Ministry of Health not close the “I have heard of people running for six or seven 
<^bnic. CLSC’s around the city,” said Bernier. One Montreal 

A spokesperson for the Ministry of Health de- lawyer is running for 25, she said, 
fended the government’s move. The Health Ministry’s decision to discontinue sup- 

“It is important that the Point St-Charles com- port for the community-based health clinic in Point 
munity receive the services of a CLSC,” said St-Charles stems from Bill 120, the health and social 
Marie-Claire Ouellet, press attaché to Québec Min- services bill which first created CLSCs. 
ister of Health Marc-Yvan Côté. 

But according to Point St-Charles clinic board Ijst month, a civil servant announced to board 
members, the services offered by the present health members of the Point St-Charles health center that the 
clinic are superior to those available at CLSC’s. legislation left no place for a community center. 

“We offer all their services and more. For exam- At its inception. Bill 120 was touted by the govern- 
ple, we have psychiatric services, resident health are ment as a way to get citizens involved in the health care 
for the elderly, and a bus service [ for those unable to system. 

visit the clinic by their own means], all of which are Butlast night, membersof theboard of the Point St- 

not available at Cl.SC’s,” said )an-Guy Casaubon, Charles community healthy center and loal residents 
chairman of the health clinic. said their system had already achieved that goal. 

Casaubon’scommentswerefollowedbyashowof “We are not opposed to CLSC’s, we just want to 
support from loal residents, who lined up to thank keep our way of doing things,” said Bernier. 
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ERRATUMlin Tuesdw's McGill 0x1/ Frinçûis, 
presidenDal candidate Adam Atlas was said to be 
runmno his campaign completely m English Atlas 
in fact nas bilingual posters ana handbills tor his 
campaign, and has addressed classes in French. 
Atlas also did not "reluse" to be interviewed in 
French. Instead, he only 'prelerred' Erglish 






WORK IN FRANCE 
ORJHE U.S.A. 











VOYAGES CAMPUS 
2085 Rue Union, L8 
284-1368 




Gate closes on Gates 



MCGILL CARIBBEAN STUDENTS* SOCIETY 
prQSGnts 

ARE YOU PEELIN' DE PEELIN'? 

featuring live band, singing, dancing, drama and more 



WESTHILL HIGH AUDITORIUM 

5851 SOMERLED (CORNER DRAPER) 

; TAKE 102 B US FROM VENDÔM E METR O 

DATE: Saturday, March 14, 1992 

TIME: 6:30 PM 

TICKETS: $6.00 ($7.00 at the door) 

PARIY.AEIERWABDS 

3480 McTavish, Union Bldg., Rm. 302, From 10 PM 

FOR INFO CALL: PAUL 284-5555, ANU 285-2463 



Lifestyles condoms are 
manufactured by Ansell, the 
largest condom manufacturer 
in North America. 



THE McGILL OUTING CLUB 

3480 McTAVISH STREET. MONTREAL. QUEBEC H3A 1X9 

* “ 1992-93 

M.O.C. Executive 

ELECTIONS 

at the General Meeting 



TODAY 
7:30 P/Vl 




Room I2G 



8y Dave Austin 

Last Friday Dr. Henry i.ouis 
Gates of Harvard University spoke 
at McGiii.Tlic iceture was entitied 
Remembcrm^ lames Wri/rAWri, but it 
couid have very weii been entitied 
Disgracing James llahlmn and Any- 
thing hlse 'Ihit is Black. 

The fact that Gates is an African- 
American has no bearing here as, 
based on his lecture, it was quite 
clear where he stood on some of the 
most important issues that affect 
African people worldwide. 

Gates lulled the audience with a 
romantic picture of his own per- 
sonal relationship with lames 
Baldwin and then, in his conclu- 
sion, he dropped the inevitable 
bomb. He marginalized thesignifi- 
cance of Baldwin’s work, which 
played a pivotal role in articulating 
the problemsof African-Americans 
in the 60’sand 70’s. 

Gates stated that Baldwin, one 
of the most celebrated and aclaimcd 
authors of this this century, be- 
came outdated the last 20 years of 
his life. He argued that Baldwin was 
no longer able to keep up with “the 
movement" which had switched 
from an integrationist, love thy en- 
emy charade to one of 
self-determination and Black eco- 
nomic empowerment. 

His analysis of Baldwin lacked 
depth and precision, and his inter- 
pretations of Baldwin’s life were 
highlyquestionable. When discuss- 
ing the relationship between lames 
Baldwin and Malcolm X, Gates saw 
fit to imply that Malcolm X himself 
was not as instrumental in the lib- 
eration struggle as one might think. 

Gates was quick to point out 
that African-Americans should “ex- 
plore both sides of the hyphen in 
African-American” in order to fully 
understand the role and experience 
of Africans in America. Fiowever, 
based on his speech, one would 



For the love of your life! 
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T-SHIRT 

$6.«^ 



Order your sum UMtjrlM T'SNit iMWt Send your 
name anil addraaa «tth i preot ol purahata of one 
boa ol 12 UfeWytM tendoma and hyoiiide a money 
order lor tB,($ (TPB and provincial aalci lai 
IncludadI to; AnaeS Canada UfaStylea T-Shin. 30 
Bouitvard d* l‘A4r«p«rt BinmonI, Qu4bac. JOE 
ILO. Only one T-BMrl par piool of purchata. 
Do ttol tand a laeatoUto. 



NAME 


AnoRFsa 




APf> 


CITY 


PROV. 




Postal Cod# , , 


TEL. 





Offer eapirei May 31, 1992 
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FRENCH IMMERSION TEACHERS 
FOR WESTERN CANADA 

In response to the increasingly strong demand for teachers 
in French Immersion, Programme Cadre and Français 
Langue Seconde, the University of British Columbia is 
offering a 12-month program which allows candidates to 
focus on either primary (K-3), intermediate (4-7) or 
secondary grade levels (8-12). The three-terms of the 
program are scheduled within a 12-month period, beginning 
in September and concluding in mid-August, thus enabling 
candidates to obtain a Professional Teaching Certificate as 
well as the Bachelor of Education degree within one 
calendar year. M.ED. and M.A. Programs are also available 
on full-time or part-time basis. 

Admission requirements: 

B.A. with upper second-class standing. 

For further information, please contact Dr. Stephen Carey, 
Director of Modern Languages in the Faculty of Education, 
2125 Main Mall, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada V6T 1 Z5 
(604-822-6954) or (604-822-2126). 
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think there is nothing to explore, 
not only in the history and culture 
of Africans in America, but in Afri- 
an history in general. 

He pointed out that he would 
"love to believe that the Ancient 
Egyptians were Black’’as the 
“afrocentrists” have claimed but 
that there is just not enough evi- 
dence to support their claims. He 
sarcastially asked whether if Cleo- 
patra was here today, would she do 
the camel wallUdance to lames 
Brown. 

He was quick to criticize present 
day African-American scholars yet 
failed to acknowledge the role that 
western scholarship has played his- 
torically in the degradation of 
African history, lie equated 
afroccntric scholarship with the 
likes of the controversial Leonard 
leffries of New York City College, 
.ns if to say that leffries' work is 
indicativeofall afrocentric scholar- 
ship. 

I asked Gates whether he was 
familiar with the meticulous re- 
search on the origin of the Ancient 
Hgyptiansby such scholars as Cheik 
Anta Diop of Senegal, Théophile 
Obenga of Ciabon, and Ivan Sertima 
of Guyana. 

In 1974, at the Unesco Sympo- 
sium on the Pcoplcing of Ancient 
Eg}ft, Diop and Obenga proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt that the 
Ancient Egyptians were indeed 
Black. Gates said “Diop was one of 
my heroes." But if this is the case, 
why did he fail to mention Diop 
and the like instead of harping on 
the lack of “rigorous scholarship" 
that he feels the "afrocentric move- 
ment" represents? 

Gates does see some value in 
BlackStudics. After all, heis Direc- 
tor of an Institute for 
African-American Studies. When 
asked why he left theaudience with 
the impression that there is no “rig- 
orous" African-American 
scholarship at this time, especially 
among the “Afrocentrics", Gates 
was quick to point out that “ I don’t 
think that is true or I would not 
have been invited here." 

In other words, Dr. Gates feels 
he is the epitome of what an Afri- 
can-American scholar should be. 
God has truly come, asdistinguished 
African historian Dr. lohn Flenrike 
Clarke termed Gates. 

Dr. Gates' talk raised some dis- 
turbing questions as to where he 
standsand why he stands there. His 
reference to the “afrocentric move- 
ment” as a far right movement w.as 
nothing more than outrageous. 

It is not hard to pinpoint why 
Louis Gates spoke as he did. It ap- 
pears to be a case of Black Skins 
White Mask as Frantz Fanon would 
say. Gates most certainly h.ns differ- 
ent ways of expressing himself, 
depending on who he is talking to. 

He said that he is interested in 
aiding the Black Students’ 
Network! BSN) in their struggle for 
Black Studies at McGill. The BSN 
intends to hold him to it. But his 
ideas on some of the salient issues 
that afflict Blacks raise questions as 
to how helpful he would be. 
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Ads may be placed through the Daily 
business of t ice. Room B I7, Union 
Building. 9h00-l4h00. Deadline is 
I4h00, two working days prior to publi- 
cation. 

McGill Students (with valid ID). S3.50 
per day, 3 or more consecutive days, 
$2.50 per day. McGill Employees (with 
stall card) $4.50 per day, 3 or more 
consecutive days, $3.50 per day. All 
others. $5.(X) per day, or $4.00 per day 
lor 3 or more consecutive days. (Prices 
do not include applicable GST or PST). 
For more inlormation, please visit our 
othce in person - WE CANNOT TAKE 
CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
The Daily assumes no linancial respon- 
sibility tor errors, or damage due to 
errors. Ad will re-appeariree ol charge 
upon request il inlormation is incorrect 
due to our error. The Daily reserves the 
right not to print any classitied ad. 



1 ‘Housing 



4 1 /2 • April 1 St. Sublet with option to 
renew July 1st. St Laurent & 
Sherbrooke, 10 min. walk downtown. 
$502/rrx)nth heat & hot water inci ) 209- 
1967 

Summer rooms, apartments 15 

minutes from campus, near downtown 
On metro lines, close to market, shop- 
ping, parks . $250 and up Monthly or 
weekly Leave message 398-3160 
Summer sublilTr V,7clean. bright. 

2 mm to school, gym, shopping $300/ 
mo Opt to renew 284-6323 
Sublet] Newly renovated 27^ rOne 
minute from McGill 1 4th floor Beautiful 
View' May 2 to Sept 30 Call Chris or 
Yoo-Shin 286-9805 Leave message 
Price neg 

To sublait:~3~ ’/^^rT-Se^lember 
Simpson & Dr Penfield Balcony, air 
conditonmg, pool, security Call 939- 
0368 or 935-9192 

AvallâblâTA^nïtr 5 7, to share • 
Option to renew Near bus. metro, 
stores $215 Call 408-6531 
Large, Sunny 3'V, to sublet. MaÿT, 
furnished for one or two Durocherand 
Pine Hardwood floors. Enter-phone, 
laundry $400/mo negotiable' Call 285- 
1479 

Apartmeriti“3~V,r4 V, newly reno- 
vated. new appliances, in dovmtown 
area Rent includes heating Serious 

tena nts onty 2 87-0848 

Looking for a roommate to share 
clean, bright 4 7, on Plateau with Grad 
student and 2 cals Excellent location, 
no bugs' 15 minute walk to campus 
Call Eric 200-0061 

Roommat'a Wanted: Large 6^/,, 
hardwood floors, bright Available im- 
mediately $17500 — heat mcl 844. 
0491 Leave message 



2 - Movers/Storagd 



Moving/Storago.Ciosco van or truck 
Local and long distance Ott-Tor-Van- 
NY-Fla 7 days 24 hours Cheap Steve* 
735-0148 



3 - Help Wanted 



T reeplantere! Top company look- 
mg for experienced planters to plant 
our 1 1 million trees in northern B C 
rrxxjntains. clearcuts. lots ol work Call 
Elijah, l ate ev enings. 597-0233 
Jobb In Bahff,~Lakê~LôüIsV ft 
Jasper Complete guide to summer 
employment based on extensive job 
assessment in Canadian Rockies For 
mio on these job openings, wages, 
accomodation and more $14 95 ck or 
M 0 to Student Employment Services 
#2201, 221-6 Ave S E Calgary. AB 
T2G 4Z9 or call (403) 237-8574. 

Help wanted Immediately to con- 
duct telephone survey Sun -Thurs eves 
6-9 P^rk Ex Phone 272-8570 _ 

A Tutorial Institute is seekFng Ex- 
perienced Tutors who are competent in 
English and French, and may possibly 
travel to South Shore If interested. Call 
(514)489-4912 

Army Reserve Officer: Full-time 
summer, part-time year round. Paid to 
learn how to lead people. Learn gun- 
nery, map reading, first aid. Great refer- 
ence. Call 496-2734. 

Dliibled woman seeks student 
(prefer male) to provide physical help 
at LaCitô Health Club. 3 days a week. 



2— 3 30 p.m Can Pay' Call Vivianne 
(845-5377) 

FOREICW STUDENTS lÂ/âniëH fo7 

consultation and liaison with law firm 
specializing in INVESTMENT and IM- 
MIGRATION in CANADA, Call Me 
Kugler at PASSPORT CANADA. 1 
Place Ville Marie, suite 3611, Montreal. 
H3B 3P2, Tel : 878-1532 or Fax 070- 
4761 

Tree-Planter looking for 1 or~2 
experienced tree-planters from north- 
ern Ontario for information survey, on 
March 12, 1992. Education, room416. 
Leo-489-6313. 

Bartenders • Get yourself a very 
lucrative part-time job. The Master 
School ol Bartending offers training 
course and placement sen/ice 2021 
Peel St (Peel Metro) 049-2828. Student 
Discounts 



5 • Typing Services 



Success to all Students. 

WordPerfect 5. 1 Termpapers, résumés, 
22yrs expenence.$ 1.50 double space. 
7 days/week. Rapid sen/ice. On cam- 
pus - Peel/Sherbrooke Paulette 
Vigneault or Roxana 288-9638 288- 
0016 

Word processing. BillnguaPHigh 
quality work on term papers, theses, 
C V and all types ol reports 24 point 
dot matrix or laser printer Sherbrooke/ 
St Denis Francine 847-8330. 
ACCURATE AND PROMPTW5?a 
processing with laser printing term 
papers, theses, reports, résumés (edit- 
ing, style suggestions, pick-up and 
delivery available) ALAN 289-9518 
CIRL^FRlDAY.TermPâpërb: 
Résumés, Manuscripts. Mailing Lists, 
Correspondence 9 (X)-6 00 (7 days) 
Laser printer 937-8495 (Atwater) 
HônëïlTÿpIîtifôos excellent ^rk 
$ 1.75/page Extra for rush jobs and 
laser printing On campus pick-up and 
delivery Call 488-3749 
Typing of lomvpapori7ih'ësës,7ë- 
ports. etc Experienced WordPerfect 
5 1. Laser Printer Reliable, accurate, 
fast Good rates Close to McGill Tel 
Brigitte 282-0301 

$1T00/page. Double spacedTorget 
the rest. Get the best For even less 
Done on laser Spellcheck Quick No 
minimum Call Phil immediately at 630- 
9629 

Word-Procosiing. Bilingual. 
WordPerfect 5 1, laser printer Term 
papers, CV's.theses.etc Experienced, 
reliable On McGill campus 404-5407 
evenings (preferably after 9 00) or leave 
message 

T arm papers, thotot typed accu- 
rately Looks good with a laser printer 
2 minutes from McGill 843-3449 
Wôïd ~prbcôaslng orTWordPerfëct 
5 1 for term papers, theses and disser- 
tations Student rates Fast, accurate 
and professionat service Anne-Marie 
044-0645 



6 • Services Offered 



Plan learning Franch/English dur- 
ing summer vacation All levels Private 
tutoring Professional teacher Will 
also correct all school papers. 

Don’t hand them in before ! ! ! 93 1 -5428 
Cot money from governmerirCana- 
dian students born in 1972 or earlier 
may be eligible For information call 
Goel 488-0800 (9 00AM to 6 00PM) 
C^ll early to avoid disappointment. 
Legal Prôblëms?Th¥McGiTëgâl 
Information Clinic's staff of law students 
can help you Call 398-6792 or visit 
University Centre B-21 10 am to 5 
pm, Mon -Fri 

Resumes bV M.B7A7srOuality, Ser- 
vice. Satisfaction Student Rates Bet- 
ter Business Bureau Member. See Yel- 
low Pages ad PRESTIGE (on Guy)939- 
2200 

PRECNANCYCOUNSELXING 
CENTRE offers free pregnancy lest 
and confidential counselling. Call for 
informationorappoiniment 93S-21 22 
1650 de Maisonneuve W., suite 203. 



7 • For Sale 



1988 Firebird - 50,000 km. 5-speed, 
cassette deck. Body, motor excellent 
condition. Summer & winter tires with 



CLASSIFIEDS 



rims - Best offer 485-4724 Private 



10 > Rides/Tickets 



Ride to Ottawa March 14lh Leaving 
McGill campus at 10 a m. & back at 
1200 a m. Return $25, One-way $15 
Call Eddie 285-4552 or 284-5012 
Super Special Airfares & Motel 
Pkgs. Selloul tickets (around 1/2 price*) 
to U S.. Caribbean, Mexico. Central 
/Vnerica, South America. Return & One 
Way. C.R.S. Hotline 844-6070. Free 
Prizes — Call Now! 



Lost & Found 



Lost Feb. 13. Gold Raymond Weil 
watch. Black leather strap. Call Chris. 



286-0929. 



12 • Personal 



McGill Nlghtline398-62466PM-3AM 
Nightly, Need we say more? 

Hey! Fags, Dykes and Bis still 
meet at the Yellow Door. So, where are 
ya?? Fridays at 5 30. 3625 Aylmer. 
This plg^ went to the library. This 
piggy went to Gert's This piggy had no 
one to walk home with so this piggy 
stayed home. Don't be a lonely piggy 
CALL WALK-SAFE 398-6023 Mon-Sal 
800-1200 



13 - Lessons/Courses 



SELF-DEFENSE SEMINAR This 



weekend March 14, 15. Given by pro- 
fessional trainer Tony Blauer, 22 yrs 
experience Spaces still available. Call 
Renata to reserve spot. 938-5230. 
Scor* wall on ths LSATTCMAT, 
or GRE! Our preparation courses which 
use a unique approach have been used 
successfully by thousands since 1979 
Call 1-800-367-5519 
Now Ago Teacblng Series; Informal 
lecture on the Human Aura. Thursday. 
March 12th, 7 30 pm Student Union 
Bldg, Rm.435 Info-489-9680 



14 • Notices 



Male Subjects nssded for sociol- 
ogy study Simple questionnaire and 
interview $50/hour AskforDrs Borisko 
or O'Connell 989-1000 
Colabrats Natlonal~JiînirMill 
Rstum Day! Bring your junk mail to 
Leacock Lobby, Friday. March 13th 
We'll send il to the Minister of Post and 
tell him to junk junk-maill ECO 
Caribbeiin~Lijnch~ Special riTiurs- 
day, March 12th. Union Cafetena, 1 1AM 
Stewed beef, curried chickpeas and 
potatoes. Presented by McGill Carib- 
bean Students' Society in conjunction 
with Scott’s 

The Brothers of Zela Psi wish to 
inform the general public and friends 
that Brother Chris D C I has become 
seriously ill and may be near to death 
We'll keep you posted astohis progress 
OîîlMonday the 16th. a wearied edi- 
lor will slink to the mailbox for The Red 
Herring and with trembling hands take 
out the contents 

Leiblans, Bls0~xuals andGays of 
McGill offers peer counselling 5 days 
perweek Dropinorgiveusacall 398- 
6822 Union 417 

ADVERTISElNTHEWcGlLTÜAlLY 
Phone 398-6790 Ask for Boris or Olga 
It'll pay off for you 



OPTOMETRIST 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses (2 for1) 

• Contact Lenses 

(from $99) 

• Medicare Card 
accepted 

• 24 Hour Service on 
most prescriptions 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 

(corner Guy) 
933-8700 or933-8182 



(f McGILL TREE PLANTERS 1 

TRAVELLERS HIKERS CAMPERS 

THE LOWEST PRICES FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT 

TENTS / SLEEPING BAGS / RAIN GEAR / BACKPACKS 








•MMm ARCHIPKL 



FOR A FREE BROCHURE CALL 

482-8206 

Ordering deadline april 3rd 



NORTHWIND 

LQUIFMINT oumnuts 

4877 CUMBERLAND AVE ,, 
MONTREAL. QUE. JJ 





LEBANESE 

RESTAURANT 

SUPER STUDENT SPECIAL 



THE OltIClOU» Nimunoui lANDWXn* 

Combo 1 

Tabbouli or Fattoush 
salad 



.Falafcl Sandwich 



Combo 2 

ShishTaouk Sandwich 
(Chicken) 

french fries 



$375*"- 



Combo 3 

Shawarma Sandwich 

(Been 

french fries 



soft drink (pop) coffee or lea coffee or tea 

We also offer our students a variety of hot meals, vegetarian and others all 
served with rice dt 2 home made salads 
$^99 -M*. 

1500 McGill College (Place Mil. Tnist) Food Court Level • S45-8318 
2020 Crescent Street (comer de Maisonneuve) • 842-3473 




DON'T 
MOVE IT... 
STORE IT! 

STORE YOUR BOOKS & 
FURNITURE BETWEEN SEMESTERS 
AT 

MINI-ENTREPOSAGE SECURiïÉ 

Sofe, Worm & Secure for your personal needs 

• All sizes available 

• /Monthly rental at affordable rales 

• Burgbr and fire abrin systems 

• On-site security guard 

• All major credit cards accepted 

YOU STORE ITI YOU LOCK ITI YOU KEEP THE KEYI 
MINI-ENTREPOSAGE SECURITÉ 

f 














'k 








a shopping mall 
Let your voice be heard 



We march on the 
German Consulate at 
3455 de la Montagne 

at 12:00 p.m. from 

Hillel House 3460 
Stanley 

Sponsored by Hillel and Tagar 







